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IS THE IRISH HOME RULE MOVE- 
MENT DEAD? 


T the recent annual caucus of the British Liberal 
Association, the formal decision was reached, 
that home rule for Ireland should no longer constitute 
the first plank in the Liberal platform. Thereupon Mr. 
Jchn Dillon, the leader of the largest of the three fac- 
tions into which the Irish Nationalists are divided, 
announced in a speech at Dublin that he and his fol- 
lowers repudiate the alliance with the Liberals which 
they have maintained for nearly a dozen years. Most 
of the English and American newspapers that have 
commented upon these incidents assume that the home- 
rule movement has definitely collapsed. 

Is this assumption well-founded? The representa- 
tives of the Irish Nationalists now form about four- 
fifths of the whole number of members allotted to 
Ireland, or, in other words, nearly as many as were 
elected, near the close of 1885, to the House of Com- 
mons which witnessed Mr. Gladstone’s conversion, and 
the introduction of the first Home Rule bili. It is true 
that the Nationalist members no longer form a solid 
phalanx as they did under Mr. Parnell’s leadership, yet 
there is no doubt that, on the question of home rule, 
the respective adherents of Mr. John Dillon, Mr. T. 
Healy, and Mr. John E. Redmond will all vote together. 
The eighty votes which, in round numbers, they may 
be said to control would, in most British Parliaments, 
turn the balance of power between the Conservatives 
and the Liberals, and assure a long tenure of office to 
one of the principal political parties. The present 
Parliament, with its immense Unionist preponderance, 
is exceptional, and so was that elected in July, 1886. 
In normal circumstances. neither Conservatives nor 
Liberals can hope to have a majority without the aid 
of the Home Rulers. In the House of Commons, for 
instance, chosen near the close of 1885, the Liberal 
majority, exclusive of Home Rule auxiliaries, was only 
three; and in the House returned in 1892 the Liberals, 
but for Nationalist aid, would have been in a minority 
of forty. Again, in the spring of 1885 the Gladstone 
government was overthrown through Mr. Parnell’s 
coalition with the Conservatives. No one, of course, 
expects the present Parliament to be dissolved before 
1901, the Unionists having in it a preponderance which 
is without a parallel in the reign of Queen Victoria. It 
is possible, however, and recent by-elections seem to 
render it even probable, that during the next three or 
four years the political pendulum may swing back far 
enough to enable the Liberals slightly to outvote the 
Unionists in the next House of Commons. The most 
optimistic Liberal, however, does not believe that his 
party will be able in 1901 to outvote the Unionists and 
the Irish Nationalists combined, nor can such a state of 
things be looked for in the present generation. 

If this be a correct forecast of the numerical re- 
lations of parties in the House of Commons for many 
years to come, it is obvious that Home Rule cannot be 
pronounced an extinct issue. It will continue to be an 
urgent and unavoidable question just so long as Ireland 
elects a sufficient number of Nationalist members to 
turn the scale at Westminster. No one who follows 


carefully the drift of events in that country can per- . 


ceive any sign of decrease in the Nationalist strength. 
The few additional seats gained by the Unionists in 1895 
were acquired by factiona!.~disputes among the Nation- 
alists themselves, and are not likely to be retained, for 
common sense will suggest a species of modus vivendi 
between the Nationalist factions. It is to be noted 


that two of these factional divisions, the Dillonites and 
the Healyites, are largely, if not wholly, due to the 
influence of their respective leaders, and, in case of the 
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death or resignation of either, would be almost certain 
to undergo a process of fusion. It is otherwise with the 
Parnellites, who, although they have an admirable 
leader in Mr. John E. Redmond, would, undoubtedly, 
survive him. They represent, as their name implies, 
an idea, the fundamental idea of Mr. C. S. Parnell, that 
while Irish Nationalists might render temporary ser- 
vice in return for definite concessions, they should 
never consent to anything like absorption in either of 
the British political parties. They complain that since 
the dismissal of Mr. Parnell from the leadership of the 
combined Nationalists, the anti-Parnellites have vio- 
lated his primary principle by accepting money from 
Libera] leaders for election expenses, and by becoming 
the docile tools of the Liberal party. This, certainly, 
is no longer true of the Dillonites who form the larger 
section of the anti-Parnellites, seeing that Mr. Dillon 
now repudiates any alliance with the Liberals. Such a 
repudiation ought to render possible the healing of the 
schism between the Dillonites and the Parnellites, and, 
if fusion between these factions were accomplished, 
Irish public opinion would not justify the Healyites in 
standing aloof. 

Our own belief is that the British Liberals, by re- 
fusing to permit Home Rule to figure longer as the first 
plank in their platform, have unwittingly taken the 
step best calculated to assure the reunion of the Irish 
Nationalist party. Such a reunion will probably raise 
at the next general election the number of Nationalist 
seats to eighty-six, the highest number ever reached, 
and restore to the Home Rulers the pivotal influence 
which they exercised, when, under Mr. Parnell’s direc- 
tion, they maintained an independence of both British 
political parties. Home Rule, consequently, is not 
dead, nor is iteven asleep. It is waiting and watching. 
+e 


THE COMING BATTLE OF THE 
STANDARDS. 


T appears that Senator Chandler of New Hampshire 
objects to the proposals of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the reform of the currency, on the ground, 
tirst, that they are futile, because, in the Federal Sen- 
ate, there is a majority of at least three for Free Silver ; 
and, secondly, because they needlessly precipitate a 
sharp division of the voters between the single gold 
standard on the one hand, and the single silver stand- 
ard on the other. That, in view of the actual compo- 
sition of the Senate, Mr. Gage’s proposals may fail to 
be accepted, we are, of course, constrained to acknowl- 
edge, but it does not follow that they should not have 
been presented with the express view of exciting gen- 
eral and careful discussion. The miscarriage of the 
Wolcott Commission has rendered it certain that bi- 
metallism is henceforth a dream, and that we shall not 
witness, in our day, an international attempt to estab- 
lish a double standard. The battle at the ballot-box 
in 1900 will have to be fought upon the naked issue of 
gold monometallism vs. silver monometallism, and the 
sooner the fact is recognized, the sooner the education 
of the people will begin, and the better for Mr. McKin- 
ley’s prospects of re-election. 

Never again can an election turn upon issues so ill- 
defined as were those of 1896. It will be observed by 
those who recall the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms, that both parties professed to be bimetallists, 
and differed only as to the method by which their com- 
mon end could be promoted; it was only the bolting 
gold Democracy that frankly declared itself for a single 
standard, which, of course, was to be the yellow metal. 
The Republicans expressed the belief that the double 
standard, which they desired, could only be brought 
about through international action ; ‘the followers of 
Mr. Bryan, on the other hand, maintained that inter- 
national action would never be com passed, until one 
great commercial country, like the United States, 
should point the way by upholding the double standard 
in its own territory. The Wolcott Commission having 
failed, and, to all appearances, irretrievably, since even 
India, whose support was counted on, proclaimed itself 
committed to gold monowetallism, it will be ‘difficult 
for Republicans to oppose Mr. Bryan on the plea that 
their method of. bringing about bimetal!lism is more 








_effective than his. If, on the other hand, they stand 


forth betimes and frankly advocate gold monometal- 
lism, they will have almost the whole world behind 
them, including not only India, as we have said, but 
alsc Japan. It is quite impracticable to do what Sena- 
tor Chandler suggests, which is to maintain an artful 
silence on the subject for three years to come, in the 
belief that the people can be thus induced to ignore the 
real issue, That is a kind of tactics which will scarcely 
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commend itself to a veteran of the Civil War. The 
notion of a soldier’s duty, which Major McKinley ag. 
quired during the Rebellion, was that it is wiser to face 
your enemy than to run away from him. Senator 
Chandler wants to run away and hide. 

We believe that Secretary Gage is a truer friend of 
Mr. McKinley’s than is Senator Chandler, and that the 
pursuance of his financial plans will be far more likely 
to promote the President’s re-election than would the 
timid avoidance of such subjects. 
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MEMORY. 


\ E mentioned the other day some of the views 

taken of sleep by recent physiologists. The 
phenomena of memory have also been lately made the 
subject of physiological research. The importance of 
memory was, of course, recognized long before any one 
thought of investigating the faculty from a physio- 
logical viewpoint. Plato, for example, called it the 
mother of the Muses. Aristotle set it one degree fur- 
ther back, making experience the mother of arts, and 
memory the parent of experience. And Fuller, author 
of ‘‘England’s Worthies,”’ described it as the treasure- 
house of the mind. The physiologists of to-day, 
although they have detected the seat of the faculty, 
and are able to analyze its workings, ascribe to it quite 
as high a value as did the ancient poets and _philoso- 
phers. They also perceive that all our knowledge is 
based on memory, and that without it, life would be a 
blank. Without memory, all experience would be use- 
less; reasoning would be based on insufficient data, and 
would be, therefore, fallacious. 

At the same time, memory is now clearly distin- 
guished from remembrance and recollection. Recollec- 
tion is the power of voluntarily recalling impressions; 
remembrance is the term applied when the process is 
involuntary; memory, properly defined, is simply the 
innate capacity of having an impression recalled when 
a proper stimulus is applied. It is now known that 
memory has its seat in the basal ganglia of the brain, 
separate from, but locally associated with, all the other 
faculties of the mind. The physiologists distinguish two 
kinds of memory, namely, sensory and motor, corre- 
sponding to the sensory and motor nerves. The motor 
memory is that required for the performance of such 
muscular movements as have to be learned. It is the 
senscry memory, or memory of all sensory impressions, 
both external and internal, in which we are particularly 
interested. What are termed special sensory memories 
consist of groups of specially intensified constituents 
of the general sensory nerves, formed by the action of 
particular faculties of the mind. Let us note some 
of the striking data connected with these, and one at 
least of the suggestions based on them for the im- 
provement of the mnemonic faculty. 

It may be well, first, to direct attention once more 
to the distinction between memory and recollection by 
pointing out that one may remember what one cannot 
recollect. Coleridge adduces a remarkable proof of 
the fact that impressions not understood in the least 
by the patient, nor recalled under ordinary conditions, 
are nevertheless registered, and may be brought forth 
under the influence of appropriate stimuli. In a Ger- 
man town, it seems, a young woman who could neither 
read nor write, was seized by a fever, and was said by 
the priests to be possessed: by the devil, because in her 
delirium she was heard talking Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew. Whole sheets of her ravings were written out, 
and found to consist of sentences intelligible in them- 
selves, but*having slight connection with each other. 


* Of her Hebrew sayings, only'a few could be traced to 


the Bible; niost were in the Rabbinical dialect. It was 
long before any explanation save that of demoniacal 
possession could be obtained. At'last the mystery was 
unveiled by a physician who, having determined to 
trace back the girl’s history, discovered that at the age 
of nine she had lived in the household of an old Protest- 
ant pastor. On further inquiry it appeared to have 
been the cld man’s custom to walk up and down a 
passage in the house into which the kitchen opened. 


“ and to read to himself in a loud voice out of his books. 


The- books were ransacked, and’ among them were 
found several‘of the Greek and Latin Fathers, together 
with a collection of Rabbinical writings. In these 
works so many of the passages taken down at the 
young woman’s bedside were identified, that there 
could be no reasonable doubt as to their source. 
With respect to the special sensory memories, it is 4 
matter of common observation that some persons have 
an exceptional faculty for remembering form; others. 
for remembering oral or written language; others, for 
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remembering musical notes; and still others, for re- 
membering numbers. The faculty which reproduces 
impressions of visible form is exemplified in those 
artists who are able to draw accurately from memory. 
It is said of Turner, the landscape painter, that, having 
carefully looked at a ship, he was able to go home and 
draw from memory the details of the vessel as correctly 
as if he were still standing in front of it. It is re- 
corded of Cuvier, the naturalist, that he possessed a 
remarkable power of recognizing a similarity in form 
and never forgot the shape of an object which he had 
once seen. Themost remarkable example of a memory 
not only for form, but also for color and size, was re- 
lated to Abercrombie by Dr. Duncan of Edinburgh, who 
saw the pictures we are about to refer to. It appears 
that in the Church of St. Peter’s in Cologne, the altar- 
piece is a large and valuable picture by Rubens repre- 
senting the martyrdom of the Apostles. This picture 
having been carried away by the French in 1805, a 
painter of that city undertook to make a copy of it 
from recollection, and succeeded in doing so in such a 
manner that the most delicate tints of the original are 
reproduced with minute accuracy. The original paint- 
ing has now been restored, but the copy is preserved 
aloug with it, and even when they are rigorously com- 
parod, it is scarcely possible to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

\s regards the memory for language, oral or writ- 
ten. remarkable differences are notoriously observed in 
individuals. Many persons are unable to repeat a for- 
eign word, although they know the meaning of it, even 
after hearing it frequently. On the other hand, we 
have the case of the Indian mentioned by Pepys, who 
was able to repeat, after hearing it once, a long passage 
in Greek or Hebrew, though he was ignorant of both 
languages. Seneca relates that he was able to repeat 
two thousand unconnected words, after having heard 
them once, in the same order as that in which they 
were given. He also mentions two other examples of 
a surprisingly retentive memory for words. The first 
was that of a friend of his, Portius Latio, who never 
forgot any of the speeches he had ever delivered, and 
never found his memory fail, even for a single word. 
The other was that of Cyneas, sent as an embassador to 
the Romans by King Pyrrhus, who learned in a single 
day the names of those who had assembled to hear his 
message. The names and faces he recalled so well that 
next day he was able to salute each of the Senators and 
of the plebeians who had been present, by his own 
name. Pliny tells us, we know not on what authority, 
that Cyrus the Great knew the name of every soldier in 
his army. It is a matter of indisputable record that 
Leibnitz knew the ‘‘Atneid,” as we say, ‘‘by heart,’ 
and that Macaulay at one time could repeat the whole 
of the ‘‘Paradise Lost.’? Dr. Leyden, according to 
Abercrombie, could repeat correctly a long act of 
Parliament, or any similar document, after having 
read it once. This gift, however, he said was a source 
of inconvenience to him; for, when he wished to recol- 
lect a particular point in anything which he had read, 
he could only do so by repeating to himself the whole 
fron the commencement, until he had reached the 
point that he had wished to recall. 

The faculty for tune, of course, is that which enables 
us to reproduce impressions of the pitch of sounds. 
This faculty, as we know, is very feebly developed in 
some persons who are unable, as we say, to catch a 
tune. Charles Darwin, for instance, could not distin- 
guish harmony from discord. Mozart, on the other 
hand, could compose a whole opera in his mind, and 
write it down on paper without the aid of any musical 
instrument. The memory for odors seems to be in proc- 
ess of extinction among highly civilized peoples, but 
it is highly developed among savages and certain ani- 
mals, for example, in the bloodhound. A noteworthy 
example of the special memory developed by the faculty 
for the perception of odors is exhibited by blind persons 
who are occasionally able to recognize other people by 
their characteristic smell. The memory of flavors, on 
the other hand, is much more highly developed among 
civilized nations than among savages, and, especially, 
of course, among those individuals who have the tastes 
of an epicure. We pass to the memory for numbers, 
which also varies greatly in different individuals. 
George Combe, in spite of the utmost perseverance, 
failed to master the multiplication table. Bidder’s 
multiplication table, on the other hand, which was 
always ready in his memory for reproduction, rose to 
a million. Zerah Colburn, the son of an American 
farmer, was brought to London in 1812, when eight 
years old, where the powers of his arithmetical memory 
Were tested by several mathematicians. He could raise 
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any number consisting of one figure progressively to 
the tenth power, giving the results faster than they 
could be set down by the person appointed to record 
them. Some numbers consisting of two figures each he 
raised as high as the eighth power with equal] rapidity. 
Asked how many minutes there are in forty-eight years, 
he replied correctly before the question could be written 
down, and immediately afterward gave the correct 
number of seconds. On being requested to give the 
factors which would produce the number 247,483, he 
immediately named 941 and 263, which are the only 
two numbers from the multiplication of which it 
would result. He was then asked to give the factors 
of 36,083, but he immediately replied that it could not 
be done, which is really the case, this being a prime 
number. The number 4,294,967,297 having been given 
to him, he discovered that it is not the prime number 
which Fermat had supposed it to be, but that it is the 
product of the factors, 5, 700, 417, and 641. There are 
numerous other cases where a striking faculty for the 
remembrance of numbers has been observed in other- 
wise ordinary persons. i 

Before quitting this interesting subject, we should 
glance at the pathological conditions by which the 
mnemonic faculty may be affected. It is well known 
that there is a general exaltation of memory in excite- 
ment or under any circumstances where there is pres- 
ent an excess of nervous force. A temporary exalta- 
tion of the memory is produced by alcohol, opium, and 
several other narcotics. The memory is also greatly 
exalted in hysterical and feverish conditions. In many 
cases of insanity a genera] exaltation of the memory is 
one of the premonitory symptoms. On the other hand, 
in all instances where there is a loss of nervous force 
not immediately replaceable, there is a corresponding 
diminution of the memory. After any violent injury 
there is usually some decrease in the capacity of the 
memory. All injuries which produce a severe shock 
are followed by deficiency in the recollecting faculty 
for a certain time, though this passes off as the expen- 
diture of the nervous force is gradually made good. 
Injuries to the head are especially likely to be followed 
by a loss of memory, and, in many cases, the sufferer 
himself remarks that his memory is not as good as it 
was before he sustained the hurt. We observe, finally, 
that nearly all the affections of the brain, where there 
isan organic disease of the brain substance, are accom- 
panied by a loss of memory. 

Of the many suggestions given by physiologists for 
the improvement of the memory, the most valuable is 
that which enjoins concentration as a fundamental 
condition. We must get a definite, primary impres- 
sion of sufficient intensity to allow of the future con- 
scious revival of the impression received. This we can 
only get by concentration of the mind at the moment 
when the primary impression is communicated to the 
basal ganglia of the brain wherein memory, as we have 
mentioned, has its seat. 


Throughout the Hand. 


NEWS-SUMMARY. 


POLITICS. 


SECRETARY GAGE’s plan of currency reform, em- 
bodied in a bill that has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives, provides for a new division in the 
Treasury Department, to be called the Division of Issue 
and Redemption, and the transfer to this division of 
one hundred and twenty-five million dollars in gold, 
and such quantities of silver coin and bullion as shall 
equal the outstanding silver certificates and Treasury 
notes, and that such paper as may be redeemed in coin 
shall not be reissued except in exchange for coin. It 
astern also for a funding of the bonded debt in new 

onds at two and one-half per cent interest, said bonds 
to be redeemable at the pleasure of the government at 
any period after ten years, the principal and interest to 
be payable in gold. The new bonds may be receivable 
as security for national bank issues to their full face 
value, no bank to deposit bonds to a greater value than 
its capital. Provision is also made for the organization 
of national banks with not less than twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars capital in any place which has not more 
than two thousand inhabitants. The main purposes of 
the bill are to prevent the depletion of the Treasury’s 
gold at times of alarm and speculation, and to give 
banking facilities to small towns. 


A WEEKLY 


The nomination of Colonel Charles Page Bryan as 
United States Minister to China has been recalled, 
although the appointee had already received his com- 
mission. The reason for the change may be found in 
the complications caused by recent movements of the 
German and Russian navies on the Chinese coast, and 
the consequent propriety of having our government 
represented at Pekin by a Minister who is already 
familiar with the duties, surroundings and_ precedents 
of the position, as Mr. Denby, the present Minister, is. 
In other words, the Administration is heeding the 
lamented Lincoln’s sage injunction, ‘Don’t swap 
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horses while crossing a stream.”’ It is said at Washing- 
ton that Colonel Bryan’s undoubted abilities will be 
utilized by the government at some other important 
diplomatic post. 


A bill to reguiate insurance is before Congress; it 
provides for national supervision and inspection of all 
insurance companies. Such a system, could it be estab- 
lished, would be welcomed by the companies them- 
selves, for it would relieve them of the swarm of 
“strikers’’ that some State governments let loose upor 
them. It would also prevent some States from making 
laughing-stocks of themselves, as Kansas has been 
doing by her farcical ‘‘examination”’ of the business 
methods of the home offices of Eastern companies. 


The ‘‘Gold Democrats” of Texas, from whom much 
has been hoped by the sound money men of the East, 
seem to have given up the struggle. Their State Com- 
mittee is almost unanimous against being called to- 
gether next year for any purpose whatever. 


Pelagic sealing will be greatly discouraged by the 
bill which passed Congress a few days ago and which, 
without doubt, the President will sign. Among its 
provisions is one providing for the confiscation and 
destruction of all seal-skins, obtained in violation of 
American law, that may reach the United States. The 
point of this provision is that the United States is the 
sole market for dressed and dyed skins of the fur seal; 
although the dressing and dyeing are done in Europe, 
the poached skins can be identified, on examination, 
for those killed according to law have no lance-marks 
nor bullet-holes. To lose the United States market 
would make the seal-skin trade unprofitable to Cana- 
dian poachers and to London dyers, unless new buyers 
could be found elsewhere; English, French and Ger- 
man people do not need or want seal fur, and the Rus- 
sians, Swedes and Norwegians cannot afford it. 


Congress being the judge of the qualifications of its 
own members, it is believed that all Republican con- 
testants for seats to which Democrats have been certi- 
fied from districts known to be largely Republican will 
be successful. Hence the desire of certain Southern 
States to reduce the number of colored voters by estab- 
lishing an educational qualification. 


A bill to annihilate the Civil Service Commission, 
make heads of departments the examiners of all appli- 
cants and limiting the term of an appointment to four 
years lias been introduced in the Senate. It has strong 
backing in both Houses, and pressure in favor of it may 
be expected from every man who wishes the govern- 
ment to support him. 


BUSINESS. 


Interest rates on call loans in New York went up to 
three and one-half per cent, because of the demand for 
currency with which to make the Union Pacific’s pay- 
ments to the government. To ease the money market 
the Secretary of the Treasury anticipated by a week the 
[sg of thirty million dollars Union Pacific bonds, 

nown as ‘‘currency 6’s,”’ and maturing January 1. 


American export trade this year continues to aston- 
ish statisticians and business men on both sides of the 
ocean. As has been said already in this paper, the in- 
crease has not been wholly nor even in greater part due 
to the foreign demand for wheat. Last month (Novem- 
ber) our exports exceeded one hundred and sixteen 
million dollars; this was within three and a quarter 
millions of the best month of the best business year our 
country ever enjoyed. The percentage of manufact- 
ured goods exported increases steadily, and is the best 
visible guarantee that our manufacturers will not cut 
one another’s throats, as well us labor’s, by overstock- 
ing the home market. Imports, however, show an in- 
crease so small as to be puzzling and, in one way, dis- 
turbing; for if the meaning is that American goods are 
displacing many foreign goods in our own market the 
chances of the tariff overcoming the Treasury deficit 
are smaller than the hardest opponents of the new 
tariff had expected. 


The National Board of Trade has petitioned Congress 
to establish a permanent Tariff Commission. The peti- 
tion was an outcome of the conviction of business men 
that Congress is lamentably ignorant of the business 
bearings of tariffs in general, and that the lists are 
revised from time to time solely on the bases of politics 
and favoritism, with only incidental regard for general 
trade and for the national revenues. 


Unless some very able and comprehensive lying is 
being done by the New England cotton manufacturers, 
and with intent to deceive operatives and the public, 
the Southern cotton mills have been more successful 
and profitable than the South itself has claimed. The 
Arkwright Club, composed of officials and agents of 
the principal New England mills, received and gave 
out for publication a few days ago the report of some 
of their experts who have spent a month in studying 
their Southern competitors. In brief, the report says 
that the Southern cotton mills are as well built and 
equipped as those of the North, they now make all 
grades of goods, their scale of wages is forty per cent 
lower than that of New England, the working hours 
are longer, there is no legislative interference, nor have 
the operatives shown a disposition to organize labor 
unions. The experts therefore recommend that wages 
be reduced and that immediate applications be made to 
New England Legislatures for repeal of the laws re- 
stricting hours of labor. From all this it appears that 
the time has come for Yankee mill-hands to go back 
to the abandoned farms of New England; the large 
proportion of operatives who are French-Canadians 
will probably stand longer hours and less pay rather 
than return to Canada. 

There is not yet any lack of money with which to 
“move the crops’’—the largest crops in years. This 
would seem to prove to any person outside of asylum 
walls that the circulating medium of the United States 
is equal to all requirements of business. Aside from 
the gold, silver and paper currency in use at home, 
millions of American money have been loaned during 
the last three months in London, and larger quantities 
on the Continent, foreign demand and interest having 
exceeded those of the United States. 

JOHN HABBERTON. 
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Without, the reaches oj the snow, 
The wind’s cry down the dingle; 
Within, the glamour and the glow 
Of logs upon the ingle. 
The fire-song crisp and bright and clear 
Awakens recollection ; 
And down the pathways of the year 
J turn in retrospection. 








And lo! a score of faces fair, 
Once real, yet now but fancy, 
Seem starting from the ambient ar 
Through mental necromancy. 
Again I see that English maid 
Whose Bond Street style was “fetchin’,” 
Again I view the long blonde braid 
That crowned the head of Gretchen. 


= 2 


Once more the laughing words T hear— 
Mein Herr, Ich English sprachen !— 
That fell so covly on my ear 
At dear old Interlaken ; 
Once more I thrill beneath those eyes, 
More dark than night o'er Como, 
That filled me with such sweet surmise 
Ln Milan's marble duomo. 








Once more—but no! as pales the west 
So pale the crowding faces, 
Save one more fair than all the rest, 
Combining all their graces. 
Then shall I through far regions 
roam, 
Of aliens the adorer? 
Marry, not so! Tul stay at home 
And pay my court to 
flora! 


9) 
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—CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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To prevent an Indian war of the kind that comes of 
encounters between cattle men and reservation Indians 
the government is going to build a sixty-mile wire 
fence, on a straight line, to keep the herders’ cattle 
from getting into the Pine Ridge reservation of the 
Sioux. If barbed wire would repel men and whisky as 
it turns steers there would be money and peace in fenc- 
ing all the reservations. 


A NUMBER of public-spirited women have organized 
for the purpose of establishing a National University at 
Washington, disregarding the fact that universities can- 
not be made to order and that Washington is for many 
reasons the worst American city that could be selected 
for the purpose. That the first President advised the 
creation of such a school is not to the point; for there 
were no American universities a hundred years ago, nor 
had the capital and the nation showed any signs of be- 
coming what they are. 


JAPAN is disturbed by Germany’s operations in China, 
and has asked the great powers whether there is an un- 
derstanding between A ste and Germany regarding 
China. Japan’s purpose has been to form a combina- 
tion with China and against all European interference 
on the Pacific coast of Asia, but Russia has practically 
driven Japan out of Corea, Great Britain and France 
already have foothold on China, and the coming of 
Germany appears to be still another bar to Japanese 
ambition. 


Spain has announced officially that the insurrection 
in the Philippines—a far more valuable colony than 
Cuba — has been suppressed, but private advices re- 
ceived at San Francisco deny the statement, and say 
that the insurgents dominate the eight provinces near- 
est Manilla, the principal city. Spain’s greatest danger 
at present seems to be in the menacing attitude of the 
people of Madrid. 


Kansas continues to labor in original ways for the 
peace and prosperity of her people. The town of 
Mankato having been inundated with singing, hum- 
ming, whistling recollections of a popular song that 
struck the town a few weeks ago, the Town Council 
has passed an ordinance forbidding, under penalty of a 
fine, any further inflictions of the offending music. 
Several years ago the same town suppressed another 
tune effectually by ordinance and a fifty-cent fine. 
Some Eastern towns might decrease their average of 
death, drunkenness and dementia by following Man- 
kato’s example. 


ConGRESS has acted promptly and liberally to provide 
food for the miners in the Klondyke region, but there 1s 
reason for doubt whether supplies can be got through in 
time to be of service. Veteran miners believe that at 
the first sign of famine most of the miners started for 
the seacoast, where supplies are known to be abundant. 
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A NEW YEAR’S REVERIE. 


“Now the years have levelled low “When I grow to be a man 
What I builded long ago.” T shall build a castle so.” 


(DRAWN BY W. P. SNYDER.) 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 
TERRISS’S murder by a melodramatic 
vagabond caps a chapter of wanton 


WHAT THE 
GREEKS 
CALLED FATE. 


crimes. It is without reason, with- 
out excuse, without dignity. In the 
background there is not even a woman. 
At best it is but the roundabout suicide of a Mephis- 
topheles of the slums—the act of a drowning demon 
refusing to drown alone. Marcus Aurelius said no man 
is wholly base. One often wonders was he right. And 
yet this beast, who has been described as unhealthy 
from hunger, had in him sufficient humanity to steal 
milk for a starving cat. In view of which, in view, 
too, of the absence of any motive more real than an 
imaginary grievance, it is possible and philosophic to 
regard the entire episode not as an assassination nor 
even as a fortuitous felony, but as the result of natural 
phenomena. The accident that occurs in the street, the 
rambles of a ball on the roulette-table, a wanton crime 
such as this, may, and frequently does, seem the play 
of chance. But there is no such thing as chance, there 
is no such thing as hazard, there is no such thing as an 
accident. These are but terms we use to show our 
ignorance of the operations of consistent laws. Were 
science able to note the position and movement of ev- 
ery molecule, it could, in accordance with the laws of 
mechanics, foresee the whole future of the world and 
foretell the fate of every individual in it. We deny 
fatality, but it was very real in years gone by, and it is 
just as real to-day. The murder of Terriss is but an 
evidence of it. Calvin would have made it a text. 





Mr. Justice Patterson of the Supreme 
Court is a jurist of few words and 
much sense. <At a recent dinner he 
stated that as a profession the law had 
lost its dignity, that it was. becoming 
a trade. Had it been my privilege to reply, I should 
have tried to intimate that the fault was due to the 
rarity of men like Mr. Justice Patterson. Such, in a 
measure, is the case. But other causes have been con- 
tributory. First is the code and its amplifications, 
which have made the practice of law more a matter of 
memory than of acumen; second, is the profession’s— 
or the trade’s—congested state. There are ten thou- 
sand lawyers to-day in New York. Of these nine- 
tenths live by their wits—or attempt to; for no man 
knows how few he has until he turns to them for sup- 
port. The result is obvious. Some go to the wall. 
Others climb over it. In the days when your servant 
was a briefless barrister, he had a colleague of whom 
no one expected a thing. To begin with, he was lazy 
as a lobster and, what is worse, he was alarmingly 
good-looking. One day he was appointed guardian ad 
litem. The office was purely formal, the duties consist- 
ing simply in receiving a fee. But he took them quite 
seriously. He called on his ward, discovered that she 
was a very pretty girl, discovered, too, that she did not 
mind being kissed, and proceeded to embrace her—in 
the process of which he was discovered by her father. 
“Who are you, sir?’ the latter bawled. ‘*What do you 
mean by such goings on with my daughter?” ‘Lam 
her guardian,” my unabashable colleague replied. *‘Her 
what?’ the father bellowed; ‘ther guardian? It is an 
opera bouffe guardian you are; if you don’t leave the 
house I'll assist you!’”? And he did. But not in the 
violent fashion which he indicated. To that irate 
parent my young colleague became a son, not guardian 
merely of the girl but husband also. It is episodes of 
this character, instances of just such sharp practice, 
which have brought the bar into discredit and occa- 
sioned Mr. Justice Patterson’s remark. 


SHARP PRAC- 
TICE AT 
THE Bar. 





Premier Sagasta declares that Spain 
THE will protect her rights and defend her 
BEGINNING honor. I am glad to hear it. But if 
OF THE END. she is going to turn over a new leaf, it 
willbea page of history. Sheisa pretty 
There was an epoch when her grandeur was 
superb. It has gone. There was an epoch when she 
might have been mistress of Europe. That, too, has 
passed. There was an epoch when the better part of 
the New World was hers in fee. That also has van- 
ished. In her long career she has enjoyed very nearly 
everything. But nations have their subsidence. The 
hour of hers is at hand. In earlier days the beauty of 
one of her provinces was such that among its uplands 
Strabo placed the Elysian Fields. Her primal laws 
were written in verse and framed—so ran the legend— 
six thousand years before the beginning of Time. It 
was the Phoenicians who discovered her. They drifted 
in their purple galleys that way. When they took their 
leave their anchors were of gold. Their younger broth- 
ers, the Carthaginians, saw those anchors. Under a 
burning sun they had developed into tigers. They had 
the storm for ally. On the undefended coast they 
swooped. Meanwhile they had crossed swords with 
Rome. To the latter, of this new possession, never a 
word. It seemed wiser no doubt to say nothing than 
to guard it with disclosive treaties. More than once 
they scuttled their ships. Suspicious sails were follow- 
ing them to its shore. Itisfrom this circumstance that 
Spain gets her name. In Punic span means hidden. 
From concealment she emerged into magnificence. 
Long ago the decline began. This is the beginning 
of the end. 


sick lady. 


The Rev. Mr. Wyck, a clergyman whose 
pastorate is in Jersey City, asked ina 
BELOW recent address, ‘‘What isthe greatest 
Starrs. enemy of home life?’ The late Mr. 
George and the present Mr. Gould 

would probably answer, Taxes. It may be assumed 
that Mr. Moody would answer, Sin; Mrs. Frances E. 
Willard, Drink; Mrs. Smith, the Bicycle; Mrs. Astor, 
the Collis horrors; Dr. Rainsford, the Pleasure of Lis- 
tening to Me; Dr. Parkhurst, General Rottenness, and 
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Mr. Croker, Dr. Parkhurst. And, as homes vary, so 
may one or many or even all of these factors become 
elements of disturbance. But the real enemy of house- 
hold life lurks below stairs. God Bless Our Home is a 
beautiful motto which the late Mr. Travers was wicked 
enough to twist into a prayer for the eternal condemna- 
tion of the cook. There is the enemy. You can’t be 
happy unless you are content and you can’t be content 
unless you are happy. Brillat Savarin wrote Jumi- 
nously and Baron Brisse voluminously to show that it is 
in the kitchen that the agent of happiness and content- 
ment resides. Both were right, but both were French. 
‘The United States,’’ one of their compatriots noted, 
‘is a country of a hundred religions and a single 
sauce.’ He, too, was right, and would have been even 
more so had he added ‘‘and a precious bad sauce at 
that.’’ There are not over a dozen houses, three restau- 
rants and two clubs in this entire city where the prin- 
ciples of Savarin and of Brisse are observed. What 
you get elsewhere Baal-Zebub only knows, and in 
saying he only I exaggerate. Even he doesn’t. It 
is unbelievable. And there is the point. In the af- 
fection and education of the cook is the preservation 
of the home. 
Mr. Lloyd Mifflin is a gentleman whom 
A it is a pleasure to salute. He isa poet. 
NEW To-day the poet is rare. To many a 
POET. complacent egotist he is ridiculous, 
He has a divinity of the mind which 
he calls the ideal, and immaterial jewels with which 
he decks her. He is not only rare, he is disliked. And 
yet, as Gautier, with a charming affectation of inno- 
cence, remarked, an inability to write in verse can 
hardly be said to constitute a special talent. Perhaps, 
however, it may. Critics are unappreciative as carps, 
and in their affection for any one who drips with plati- 
tude and exudes stupidity from every pore, the poet is 
at a disadvantage. Under that disadvantage Mr. Mif- 
flin has labored and presumably will. His bundle of 
sonnets, “‘At the Gates of Song,’’ recently published by 
Estes & Lauriat, is just the kind of work to make the 
average reviewer feel cheap and nasty. Here is a 


sample from it: 
“THE FRONTIER. 


‘“‘O Soldier, treading through the long day’s heat, 
With tattered banner and with drooping crest, 
Now as the sun sinks down thy purpled West; 
Thou who hast come so far with aching feet, 

Thou who must march and never canst retreat, 
Art thou not weary of the bootless quest? 
Look’st thou not forward to a time of rest? 
Sweet will it be—beyond all telling sweet— 

After long marches with red danger fraught; 
The wakeful bivouac; the assault and flight 
After thy scars of glory; sore distraught ; 

To camp afar—beyond defeat and fight— 
Wrapped in the blanket of a dreamless night, 
Out past the pickets and the tents of thought!” 


Is not that splendid? And here is another, which is at 
once evocative, exact, and superb: 


“SESOSTRIS. 


“Sole Lord of Lords and very King of Kings, 
He sits within the desert, carved in stone; 
Inscrutable, colossal, and alone, 
And ancienter than memory of things. 
Graved on his front the sacred beetle clings; 
Disdain sits on his lips; and in a frown 
Scorn lives upon his forehead for a crown. 
The affrighted ostrich dare not dust her wings 
Anear this Presence. The long caravan’s 
Dazed camels stop, and mute the Bedouins stare. 
This syinbol of past power more than man’s 
Presages doom. Kings look—and Kings despair ; 
Their scepters tremble in their jeweled hands, 
And dark thrones totter in the baleful air.”’ 


Ave, Mr. Mifflin. We who write to praise good work, 





salute you. 
“Benin, the City of Blood,”’ is the title 
HuMAN of a work by Commander Bacon, in 
TeLecrams, Which the Juju capital is displayed 


in all her gory glories. Its history is 
a chronicle of centuries of placid and 
unimagined horror. Tucked away in a corner of 
Western Africa, remote, quasi-inaccessible, walled on 
one side by a gigantic forest, skirted on the other by a 
lovely stream, there for ages it was squatted, wallow- 
ing in its own abattoir. ‘‘In Benin,” said a solemn 
idiot recently, ‘‘nothing that can be called religion 
exists.’’ The abattoir is the religion. The juju is its 
rite. Were there no religion there would be no blood. 
What the decalogue is to us, juju is to them. Juju 
means a votive offering, one, however, which may vary 
from a toast to a god to the butchery of a slave. In 
sound, as in significance, it resembles the South Sea 
tabu. The latter means holy. How curiously that 
meaning has been distorted must be apparent. The 
taboo here is social outlawry. In Polynesia it is sancti- 
fication. Knouting and knighting are as much alike. 
But the world is not peopled with lexicographers, nor 
fortunately with Beninites either. And yet their creed 
is not without its attractions. 1t has a charm repel- 
lantly naive. Has a chief lost a favorite, has he supped 
too heartily on roasted pig and dreamed of a grand- 
mother whose care he never knew, and does he wish to 
send a love message to the one or a regret to the other, 
he calls a slave, tells him what he wishes repeated to the 
dead, kills him, and, like a telegarm, whirls his spirit 
into kingdom come. The delightful part of it is that the 
slave isalways delighted togo. Afterall, you can’t won- 
der at that. Wherever he may land he knows he can’t 
be worse off than he is. As for the chief, what could be 
more commodious? His powers of communication with 
the loved and lost are limited only by the number of 
souls he owns. The present tense is used; it should be 
the past. Benin isno more. Gone are its ghastly com- 
pounds, disrupted are its crucifixions, disinfected are 
its streets, scattered are its sacrifices. Its rites are 
done. Hoodoo’d is its juju. It has been razed to the 


ground, obliterated from the map. Where the stench 
of blood ascended now flaunts the English flag. Next 
year or the year after some Olive Shreiner or other will 
be providing us with a pasteral from its farms. 
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Lord William Nevill’s case is a toler. 
THE PACE able example of the pace that kills— 
THAT when it does not, as in this instance, 
KILLs. do worse. The younger son of the 
Marquess of Abergavenny—an influ. 
ential and, for a wonder, a highly respected peer— 
Willie Nevill, as he was known throughout the length 
and breadth of Belgravia, never had a copper that did 
not come from the Jews until nine years ago, when he, 
or his title, or both, found favor in the eyes of a pretty 
Portuguese, Luisa de Murrietta, prospective heiress of 
the banking-house of that name. hen for a time 
things went swimmingly. From his bride’s people 
there came money to burn. The couple took a smart 
house in South Kensington, moved straight into the 
right set, became popular as you please, passed their 
time in entertaining and being entertained, and gen- 
erally led that Mayfair existence which is the most 
profitless, expensive and sumptuous of all. Then sud- 
denly with the Barings down went the house of Mur- 
rietta. There was no more money to be had from 
there. In the circumstances young Nevill might have 
gone to work. He had a big name, an excellent posi- 
tion, admirable connections. It would have been easy 
enough for him to have got a directorship here, a direc- 
torship there, and with little to do except to draw tlhe 
salaries. But not a bit of it. He preferred the Jews. 
In the space of three years he borrowed nearly five 
hundred thousand dollars from Lewis—Uncle Sam in 
Piccadilly—and half as much more from another of his 
race. On the bills, of course, were other names than 
his own, and thereby hangs this tale. One of the names 
he got by fraud. To-day he is a refugee in disgrace. 
Local interest in the case may seem remote. It is the 
reverse. The money he got from the Jews was insufii- 
cient. To eke it out he took to taking strangers in. It 
is a trade like another. It is in accordance with a 
scriptural recommendation as well. The strangers 
whom he took in—to the right set bien entendu—re- 
warded him for his pains. Among them were certain 
people tolerably well known in this city. Had he not 
come this cropper there would have been more. . There 
always are. But though this young man has gone, 
there are others. And it was apropos to the fact that 
Lord Charles Beresford made the statement quoted in 
this column last week—that in England any one with 
money can enter where he likes. 


Prince Esterhazy was reported a short 
A DESCEND- time ago to be about to make Mrs. 
ANT OF Langtry his wife. Woman proposes, 
ATTILA. you know, and a poor devil accepts. 
But this poor devil seems to have 
changed his mind. Personally I don’t blame him, and 
that not because I have not the highest respect and ad- 
miration for the lady but because such a marriage 
would have made her position even more unfortunate 
than it is. At present, if not pred persona grata 
in court circles and Jockey Club inclosures, she is Mrs. 
Langtry and that means somebody, whereas as Prin- 
cess Esterhazy she would be nobody at all. Prince 
Esterhazy of Galantha, Serene Highness, Fiirst von 
Edelstetten and Graf von Forchtenstein is what is 
technically known as a great noble, which is a detail, 
but he is a Hungarian, which is not. On the subject of 
what English society is Lord Charles Beresford enlight- 
ened us last week. Access to that which New York 
ossesses is a trifle more difficult. Society in the Fau- 
eee Saint Germain is stricter still. That of Austria 
is still stricter. That of Hungary is the strictest of all. 
In Austria, if you are not born in it, if you are not 
what is called hofftihig, no matter who you are or what 
you may become, you never get in. In Hungary this 
attitude is accentuated. There the spirit of caste reigns 
as it reigns nowhere out of Asia. But then the Hunga- 
rians are Asiatics, and Prince Esterhazy, it is of interest 
to note, is a direct descendant of Attila. Where the 
latter passed the earth remained forever bare. Prince 
Esterhazy’s powers are more limited. He may marry 
whom he likes, but unless he marries in his own class 
there would be no one to receive his bride. All of 
which is highly medieval, no doubt, but that is the way 
things are. Socially speaking, this gentleman was 
therefore well advised in changing his mind—if change 
his mind he did. For while we must not believe what 
we read in the papers, yet, if. by any chance, what is 
told be true, then in allowing his engagement to Mrs. 
Langtry to be reported it was merely to cloak his at- 
tentions to another lady. 
The ex-Queen of Naples is rumored to 
A HEROINE OF be the lady whom the false and foxy 
ROMANCE descendant of the human whirlwind is 
AND OF WAR. towed. In her he will find his match. 
Born a penniless Bavarian princess, she 
married the King of The Two Sicilies, a wretched Bour- 
bon, for whose throne, for their child’s sake, she fought 
like the tigress and the heroine that she is—holding and 
defending Gaeta, the last remaining stronghold, against 
Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi himself. So splendid 
was that defense that it threw Europe into paroxysms 
of applause. Subsequently she came to Paris, where 
as a girl she had danced in a quadrille of royals, every 
one of whom, on her return, was either dead, exiled or 
insane. Then came other incidents: she saw her hus- 
band turn, from a coward into a beast, she saw her 
cousin, Ludwig of Bavaria, go mad on his throne, and 
she saw her sister, Elizabeth of Austria, go mad on 
hers. There was her nephew, Rudolph, shot at Meyer- 
ling. There was her other sister, the Duchesse d’ Alen- 
con, burned alive in that Paris bazaar. If ever a woman 
has supped on horrors it is she. Her life reads like fic- 
tion. It isworse. In it romance and tragedy combine. 
What it has lacked is the comic element, that Esterhazy 
can supply. With him it ought to be complete. 


Dr. Croker has expressed himself, 
without quibble or tergiversation, on 
the subject of Sunday baseball. ‘I am 
in favor of it,’’ he states. ‘‘I do not 
know of any sound reason why it 
should not be allowed on that day as well as on any 
other.” Personally, if I may put my oar in, this at 


Dr. CROKER 
AS AN 
EXEGETE. 





No ferry transfer at Memphis via the Texas & Pacific—double 
daily trains each way, thus preventing delay on your return trip. 
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first was a disappointment to me. I am convinced that 
it must also have been a disappointment to the clergy 
in general and to Dr. Parkhurst in particular. From 
our knowledge of Dr. Croker it had been hoped, and 
even believed, that he would take a different view. 
But every cloud has a silver lining. In matters relig- 
ious, as secular, we can well afford to turn for guid- 
ance to him. Our spiritual welfare he has at heart. 
On the subject of Sunday baseball he is known to have 
given long and prayerful meditation. Another—my 
reverend friend and brother, Dr. Parkhurst, for in- 
stance—might have held differently. Wita apposite 
texts he might have maintained that man was made 
for the Sabbath and not the Sabbath for man. But 
Dr. Croker is an exponent of the higher criticism. He 
is an exegete as well as an eschatologist, profoundly 
versed not only in paraphrastic interpretations but in 
the doctrine of final things. it wail be unseemly not 
to defer to his judgment, and it may be assumed that 
every right-thinking and decorous-minded citizen will. 


Men, Stlanners 
and Toads. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


LXXII. 


: ALL good Americans, I suppose, should 

MorE ‘TALK remember Thanksgiving, whether they 

ABOUT THE be in Finland or Greece. London, this 

WEATHER.” year, had something to remind you of 

it, the skies were so zincous and the air 

was so bleak. To-day, the 29th of November, is chill 

and delicious, with-a brisk wind playing shepherd to 

great woolly cloud-flocks. But for many previous days 

we have had the real old-fashioned November of Hood. 
I hope I quote it correctly— 


‘‘No morn, no noon, no any kind of day ; 
No here, no there, no t’other side the way.” 


Only a night or two ago my cabman lost himself while 
driving me to a dinner-party. I reached my host’s 
house at a scandalous hour, but with ‘‘the fog, the fog, 
you know,”’ as a handsome mouthful of excuse. Yet I 
found that I was by no means the last arrival. The 
immensity of London, combined with the density of a 
truly severe fog, will give a diner-out latitude of almost 
an hour’s extension. How London cooks manage so 
often to serve up undesiccated dinners I have wholly 
failed to perceive. .. In New York, as I learn from 
private letters, the heavens have been all blue autumnal 
bloom, and the traditional exquisite November weather 
has prevailed. Take them all and all, do not reputable 
climates offer us very much the same sort of pro- 
gramme? London has her loathsome winters, if you 

lease, but how about her divine springs? Paris has 
lier damp, slate-colored winters, but how about her 
peerless hers and Junes? Venice and Florence are 
often horrors in January, but what shall one say of 
their vernal moods? New York in summer would drag 
sweat-drops from a salamander, but her autumns are 
ideal. And so it goes-on. If I were a Vanderbilt I 
think I would exploit the idea of chasing, by private 
car, or greyhound steamer, good weather from point to 
point throughout the globe. Still, even the luxury of 
such a plan would have its drawbacks. It would mili- 
tate against the possessorship of an actual Home. None 
of us can be really happy, any more than poor Byron 
was, by wandering from pillar to post. Have one 
Home, always, I should say, and make sure of that. 
Then leave it as often as you can—alas! so many of us 
cannot leave it at all! But, after all, not being able 
ever to leave it is so much better than not to own it, 
though it be small as the meanest hut! 





The short poem, ‘‘Recessional,”’ by Mr. 
DIVINITY Kipling, has made such a “‘hit’”’ here in 
AND England that ‘‘Literature” now re- 
DEvILTRY. prints it from the ‘“Times,”’ in which 
it first a For myself, I can 
see little in it to admire. The refrain, ‘‘Lest we forget, 
lest we forget,”’ is effective, perhaps, but all the five 
stanzas teem with that English self-gratulation on her 
own imperial magnitudewhich is not the best part of 
her, which was the dominant part of such statesmen as 
Disraeli, which did not exist at all in statesmen like 
John Bright, which Mr. Gladstone, in his finer moods 
and moments, has always abjured, and which the verse 
of Mr. Kipling forever loves to celebrate. But in other 
ways, the little stroking of the Lion’s tail is irretriev- 
ably catchpenny. The old scriptural ‘‘Lord God of 
Hosts’’ business, is, or should be, rather done to death, 
both in verse and prose, at the end of this curiously 
progressive century. Sensible people who believe in an 
overruling and intelligent deity could not insult Him 
more, I should say, than by mixing Him up with the 
hideous massacres and slaughters through which Eng- 
land has attained her present supremacy. The argu- 
ment of Mr. Kipling’s appeal—which smells of gun- 
powder, like everything he writes—comes simply to 
this: ‘‘A divinity whom we worship because of His in- 
finite goodness, has thus far permitted and approved 
the promiscuous cutting of throats in order that Eng- 
land shall firmly establish herself as a glorious empire. 
But, nevertheless, we Britons had better pull ourselves 
together, and bear in mind that this divinity, who 
doesn’t object to a certain amount of lawless disem- 
boweling and brain-crashing and hospital suffering, 
and all fhat, may decide that we have gone a bit too 
far. He may become bored and annoyed with us, 
after a while, if- we don’t look out, and put us in the 
same state of ‘innocuous desuetude’ at present occupied 
by ‘Nineveh and Tyre’!”’ 


Mr. roi mg: 3 is assumably a Christian, 


A JINGLE and for a Christian, atthis stage of the 
OF world’s development, to pretend that 
JINGOISM. any divine ruler, any power outside 


ourselves making toward righteous- 
ness, should have regarded the coarse crime of warfare 
with feelings removed from those of detestation, is im- 
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piety of the grossest kind. If this young gentleman 
wishes to write metrical matter that ‘“‘takes’’ and ‘‘sells’’ 
and is ‘‘copied everywhere” and hand-clapped by mul- 
titudinous jingoes, from Canada to New Zealand, he 
should bear in mind that by so doing he must inevi- 
tably call upon himself the regret of all larger, sounder, 
thoughtfuler Nineteenth Century minds. He should 
also recollect that those wise men of to-day who ac- 
knowledge a Beneficent rage and pray to it and 
worship it, are shocked rather than gratified by hear- 
ing it addressed as though it were a Field Marshal or 
Commander-general, heavily epauletted and well sup- 
plied with telescopes and maps. The vileness and tur- 
pitude of war are the note of this time in which we 
live and breathe—not the hint that what is hellish can 
be heavenly. .. A shallower and more pretentious bit 
of rhyme than this ‘‘Recessional’”’ has seldom been 
written, for the past decade, by any person of ac- 
credited mental force. It is the sort of thing that 
Huxley would have sighed over, and if it should ever 
by accident swim into the ken of Mr. Herbert Spencer, I 
can imagine the saturnine amusement with which he 
would skim it over. 
Every shop of the least importance, in 
A GumpPsE London, closes at two o’clock on Satur- 
AT ENGLISH day. After that hour you 2re magnifi- 
LIBERTY. cently ‘‘left’’ if you seek to purchase 
any convenience, from a necktie to a 
mackintosh. The Burlington Arcade becomes a walled 
rison; Piccadilly is cloistral; Bond Street has grown 
joyless and inane. In New York this puritanic de- 
velopment confines itself to the summer months; in 
London it is an affair of all the year round. Hundreds, 
nay, thousands, of buyers, either foreigners or else 
residents forgetful of the rigid custom, find themselves 
keenly annoyed. But there is no consolation. Trade 
has gone to sleep until the magic of Monday shall re- 
arouse it. You feel, however, that the law, the custom 
(call it what one will), is vastly humane. It often dis- 
commodes the buyer beyond words; he has put off the 
purchase of some extremely necessary article till Satur- 
day afternoon—say it is a pair of braces, acutely 
needed, or two evening cravats for two dinner-parties 
to come. Still, the English working-classes have made 
their demand, and they are a collection of enormously 
2 ea bodies. We talk of American trade-unions. 
n England they are thicker than the leaves of a Devon- 
shire forest. What is more, they enforce their claims, 
they persist in having them heard. Americans who 
boast that they possess so much liberty should come 
over here and live and observe for a while. They 
would be amazed at the breadth and strength of En- 
glish freedom. All that Americans can sneeringly say 
of the latter is that it still tolerates ‘‘kings and queens.”’ 
But they should bear in mind that Victoria to-day has 
not half so much power as President McKinley; and as 
for the great social prestige of the royal family, it saves 
untold squabblings and pushings for supremacy among 
lesser grandees. Besides, it is certainly better than to 
bow down before mere brute Money, and Money not 
always honestly gained at that. 
Sir James Sawyer has been making 
THE SECRET quite a little sensation here by lectur- 
OF ing to a Birmingham audience on the 
LONGEVITY. subject of human longevity. Nineteen 
in number are the commandments of 
Sir James, and he tells us that if we obey them we have 
an admirable chance of becoming centenarians. Here 
they are: 

1. Eight hours’ sleep. 

2. Sleep on your right side. 

3. Keep your bedroom window open all night. 

4, Have a mat to your bedroom door. 

5. Do not have your bedstead against the wall. 

6. No cold tub in the morning, but a bath at the 
temperature of the body. 

7. Exercise before breakfast. 

8. Eat little meat and see that it is well cooked. 

9, (For adults.) Drink no milk. 

10. Eat plenty of fat, to feed the cells which destroy 
disease germs. 

11. Avoid intoxicants, which destroy those cells. 

12. Daily exercise in the open air. 

13. Allow no pet animals in your living rooms. 
They are apt to carry about disease germs. 

14. Live in the country if you can. 

15. Watch the three D’s—drinking-water, damp, 
and drains. 

16. Have change of occupation. 

17. Take frequent and short holidays. 

18. Limit your ambition; and 

19. Keep your temper. 

Sir James furthermore declares that like so many 
other secrets this of longevity “‘consists in paying at- 
tention to a number of small details.’”’ But some of 
them, I should say, are details no less impossible than 
minute. For example, it is excessively hard for most 
people over fifty to secure eight hours of sleep out of 
every four-and-twenty. If I attempted to get to sleep 
by lying on my right side, I should succeed very ill, and 
many others are likewise predisposed. To keep their 
bedroom windows open all night would be for number- 
less persons a challenge to pneumonia, pleurisy, rheu- 
matism—death. Exercising before breakfast multi- 
tudes could not safely endure longer than a few days; 
it would bring about nausea, faintness, collapse. Eat- 
ing little meat means, I take it, eating largely of vege- 
tables; and such course to many a corpulent subject 
would prove most discomforting, not to say disastrous, 
as would also the ridiculous counsel, ‘‘eat plenty of 
fat.” As for allowing no pet animals in your living- 
rooms, it is just as though somebody advised you to 
have pet dogs, if you pleased, but to refrain from pet- 
ting them. And then ‘“‘Live in the country, if you 
can.” To my belief, country in the winter is far more 
unsafe than town; for what one gains by greater purity 
of air one loses by dampness, malaria and exposure. 
“Have change of occupation” is both vague and irri- 
tating. It is equivalent to suggesting that you shall 
wear a diamond ring or stud or pin, if so minded, but 
that the stones should always be of the purest water. 
This is indeed a message to millionaires, since who but 
they could at will ‘change their occupation”? So, 
also, with ‘‘Take frequent and short holidays.” How 
few are they who would not if they could? As for 
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“limiting your ambition,’ that speaks to a tempera- 
ment rather than to a physique. ‘‘Keep your temper’’? 
Well, that is sapient, though commonplace. e all 
realize that to be angry is to be wrong: and yet the 
tantalizing part of it is that so many people in the 
world who pick shameless quarrels with us do their best 
to make us wrong by being angry, since they are well 
aware that they have no other way of clothing their 
injustice and persecution with any credible atmosphere 
of righteousness. 
The great Dickens left seven or eight 
GENIUS children, and not one has inherited 
AND even a shadow of his genius. Charles 
HEREDITY. Dickens. his eldest son, died not long 
ago, and I learn that his life was 
almost a total failure. He read aloud in England from 
his father’s works, but with slight success. He made 
the same venture in America, and with like results. 
He is now referred to as having been a most genial and 
companionable man—but no more. There was Robert 
Bulwer Lytton Dickens, whose career has been wholly 
commonplace. One married daughter is spoken of as 
a charming and popular member of London literary 
society. Of several other children nothing is ever said 
at all. One other son, Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, 
has, however, grown rich through certain business 
enterprises, and is a power in the mercantile world. 
There was also, if I mistake not, an Alfred Tennyson 
Dickens, but obscurity seems to have swallowed him. 
Some years ago I recall seeing a Miss Dickens play in 
*‘Chatterton,”’ a one-act piece which Mr. Wilson Bar- 
rett brought out at the Princess’s Theatre in Oxford 
Street, with much élan. She was pretty, well-trained, 
-but in no sense an actress of power. One would have 
supposed that Dickens must have left an enormous 
fortune. For many of his novels he received huge 
rices. But although a golden shower fell upon him, 
e failed, like so many geniuses, to gather and amass 
it while it fell. I think the radical reason of this 
“eternal want of pence which vexes public men’’ is 
owing (and especially when they are public men of the 
artistic impulse and capacity) to some essential spend- 
thrift flaw. Even Tennyson, despite the great com- 
parative revenues for his poetry in latter years, left 
no strikingly large estate. Poets usually die penniless. 
But it seems amazing that novelists of expansive cult 
and vogue should so seldom leave anything resembling 
a handsome estate. Perhaps the explanation lies some- 
where here: When fame and big sales at last come to 
them they are usual'y head-over-heels in debt. Much 
has to be paid away before the first pound, the first 
five-dollar bill, can be laid away. Then follow the 
avarice of publishers, the pressure of family support, 
the gaps in receipts caused by lengthened toil of pro- 
duction, and lastly that almost inevitable extravagance 
and unthrift which accompany all natures over which 
imagination holds empery. 





If there is any strong anti-Semitic ten- 
JEWS IN ENG- dency in London I have thus far been 
LAND—AND quite unable to perceive it. Of course, 
ELSEWHERE. as we know, the Continent teems with 
such feeling. In New York it is strong, 
too, though chiefly in a social] way. A little while be- 
fore I left that metropolis, last April, a friend of mine, 
who had been a graduate of Columbia College almost in 
the same year with myself, declared that he did not in- 
tend to send his son to that college, but to Harvard in- 
stead. ‘‘Why?’’ was my question, knowing his former 
fondness for his old alma mater. *‘Oh,’’ he returned, 
‘Columbia nowadays is so full of Jews.’’ But in New 
York the avoidance with which many wealthy and 
educated Hebrew families are treated is, I shouid judge, 
an affair of their own choosing. For these even the 
splendors of the ‘Four Hundred”’ have no lures. It 
would be all very well for that organization to assert 
that they didn’t want them. They would want them 
quickly enough if they were only willing to entertain 
them with lavish wines and viands, which they are 
usually not. It is through rigid Hebraic exclusiveness 
alone that ‘“‘selectest’’ New York drawing-rooms are not 
freely sprinkled with Jews. I could mention one family 
that chose, in past years, to make the receptive sign. 
It was that of the talented essayist and poet, Emma 
Lazarus, who died here in England a few years ago. 
Her people were all old residents of New York, but 
now death, marriage and division of patrimony have 
somewhat scattered them. The drawing-rooms of the 
Lazaruses were haunts of the most fashionable and dis- 
tinguished New York guests. Rabbi Gotthiel is another 
case in point. He is warmly welcomed by Christians 
wherever he chooses to go. Certain New Yorkers fre- 
quently forget that while they turn up their noses at 
cultivated and intelligent Jews, these ladies and gentle- 
“men have not the faintest desire to be their associates, 
nor have they ever expressed any. They would not 
cross the street to gain Mr. or Mrs. Van Moneybagge’s 
favor—no, nor would they accord it, in hundreds of 
instances, if Mr. or Mrs. Van Moneybagge should cross 
the street to obtain theirs. As a race the Jews are to- 
day the most marvelous on earth. No wonder that 
Europe now gives so many of them the freest entrée 
into her very most patrician salons, anti-Semitism not- 
withstanding. Why is it that so many of them are in- 
fluential members of London society, and not a few 
others among the leaders of London fashion? There 
was never a more revolting fad than the anti-Semitic 
one. I often wonder, too, if its chief instigators are 
not persons with Jewish blood in their veins, of which 
they are covertly ashamed. I have never, for my own 
part, found such hot haters of Israel as those about 
whom it was whispered that the “streak” ran through 
his ancestry. Whenever a man says to me with par- 
ticular vehemence, “J hate a Jew!”’ it always gives me 
an impulse to scan with polite yet keen scrutiny the 
curvature of his nose. 


Mr. Austin Dobson has recently pub- 

Fair Deat- lished his ‘Collected Poems,” and a 

INGS WITH very charming pansy or mignonette of 

Mr. Dopson. literature they make. I should say 

that a nosegay of pansies, mignonette 

and myosotis would be an apt and sufficing similitude. 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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MEN, MANNERS AND MOODS. 


(Continued from page 7.) 


In such an imaginary cluster I should give neither rose 
nor violet a place; for the rose often suggests majesty, 
notwithstanding her sweetness, and spirituality forever 
clothes the heaven-hued violet. a ge Mr. Dobson 
nas never been, and spiritual but rarely. Once, though, 
he has been the latter, in his exquisite ‘‘Greek Girl,”’ 
whose first stanza trembles with a kind of aspen-leaf 
loveliness. Who can forget those necromantic lines?— 


“With thymy breath and bees that hum, 
Across the years I see you come, 
Across the years. with nymphlike tread, 
And wind-blown hair unfilleted.”’ 


But a great lot of the singer’s verses are not at all in 
this vein. One may call Mr. Dobson as charming as 
one pleases; he is nevertheless incontestably light. Of 
course he strikes no grand notes, but then he strikes no 
specially deep ones. “ He is a Herrick up-to-date, and 
that is perhaps the truest and amplest praise that may 
conscientiously be proffered him. Notwithstanding its 
excessive grace, I fail to find myself among those who 
believe that Mr. Dobson’s poetry will ever “live.” 
‘Proverbs in Porcelain’’ was indeed the name of one of 
his books, and with porcelain we all know how rough- 
handed are the years. At a time when all the best 
poetry is pushed aside if not yawned over, his china- 
shepherdess daintiness and modishness would naturally 
be expected to divert and attract. One does not wish 
to say that these qualities are his sole possession. That 
would be unfair, since he is by no means one trim, un- 
varied pleasaunce of felicity. Very much better than 
Praed, he is clearly the superior of Locker. In a sense, 
too, he may be precisely the sort of poet wanted by his 
time, but that does not make him the sort of poet whom 
his time ought to want. For my own part, though I 
admire his skill, finish, humor, wit, neatness and occa- 
sional gleams of larger power, I still feel convinced 
that he is an evidence of the age’s ennui rather than of 
its energy, and that no future period can ever take him 
as seriously as ours, since he utterly fails to represent 
ours, and since no poet has ever long survived for pos- 
terity who did not reflect and affirm his own peculiar 
epoch, ‘‘Whom the deuce have we here?’ Immortality 
has a trick of saying. And in re Mr. Dobson may not 
the further comment come: ‘*‘Why, bless my soul’’ 
(Immortality ought surely to have a soul that It can 
bless or damn at will) ‘*here’s an Eighteenth Century 
bard, rigged out, for all the world, like a Nineteenth 
Century one! Very clever, very dexterous, but what 
of the burning and imploring matters of his era?—mat- 
ters which cried to be written? . . I’m afraid,’’ we can 
fancy Immortality pursuing, with a shrug of both his 
wings, “that this ‘harking backward’ business won’t 
serve at all. Very nice, in its way. very nice indeed; 
but in the first piace vers de société isn’t inspiration, 
and in the second place melodiously rhymed scholarship 
isn’t ever Apollonian, and, in the third place, all the 
gods in the Theogony haven’t power enough to turna 
wreath of parsley into one of laurels.” 
The Channel, just now, is gnashing, on 
December 2, its white, multitudinous 
teeth. It can be vulpine enough, when 
it wills, this mutable Channel. *‘We 
Londoners’? cannot get our Parisian 
journals, and so we gnash our teeth, too, not always 
multitudinous and not always white. But, after all, 
how slight a meaning has this one reported impedi- 
ment of storm, compared with thousands of others! 
We speak of tempests on the East American coasts 
—of wrecked schooners, fishing-smacks, pilot-boats. 
But how different, how tragically different, are these 
fearful happenings in England! The island of Great 
Britain is, at wild hours like these, enskirted by 
peril and death. Imagine New York State an isl- 
and, then add to it another island, Massachusetts, 
and you can form some faint conception of the semi- 
circular coast, lashed on hundreds of shore-miles by 
frantic billows. Then, into this comparatively tiny 
continent pack forty millions of people, thousands and 
thousands of whom (I dare not say how many) are sea- 
faring paupers! The piercing melancholy of the fisher- 
folks’ ditties again wake memorial echoes in our 
hearts:— 
“Three fishers went sailing out into the west, 

Out into the west as the sun sank down. 
Each thought of the woman that loved him the best, 
And the children came following them out of the 
town.”’ 

—Charles Kingsley’s unforgettable ballad! How in- 
finitely sad are its cadences, and how every bitter 
storm such as those I have lately heard. lying abed at 
night and listening to the gales moan and scream over 
London, have recalled to me its heart-rending lilt and 
throb! Mad winds and mountainous waves mean to 
Engiand more misery than to any other country on 
earth. Such calamitous ills, here, never wreak their 
wrath on barren coasts. In every screech of the blast 
you may catch a widow's cry. Horrible scenes are 
incessantly enacted—scenes to which the wrecker’s 
intrepid courage forever lends a sublime touch. Year 
after year the terrific tale is retold. Maddened women 
are torn from the corpses of husbands and sons. Wives 
and sweethearts go wailing with knotted hands over 
lapses of foam-blanched midnight beach. These white 
cliffs of Albion! how black they would show to the 
merriest sun if all their murderous deeds could be writ- 
ten on their pale, indifferent faces! Britannia may 
still be monarch of the sea, but all her monstrous bat- 
tleships cannot banish from the traitorous sands and 
stony bastions of her coast one continuous wintry 
menace of bereavement and despair! 


A LIFE ON THE 
(ENGLISH) ' 
OCEAN WAVE. 


Everybody in England is complaining 
about the ‘‘insufficiency’’ of Lord Ten- 
nyson’s filial but somewhat tedious 
memoirs. But the great trouble, as it 
seems to me, does not rest so much in 
the second Lord Tennyson as in the first. England’s 
greatest Laureate (for that, despite Wordsworth’s high 
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claim, he clearly was) did not live in any way a life 
which the deftest biographer could effectively handle. 
He took delight in privacy, as nearly all great poets 
have done. Solitude was needful to him in order that 
he might discover the astonishing new magic with 
which he gifted English letters. Somewhere—in the 
incomparable ‘‘Princess,’’ was it not?—he speaks of 


‘“‘Those jewels five-words long 
Which on the outstretched finger of all time 
Sparkle forever.”’ 


To get such jewels (and he succeeded in getting a prodi- 
gal and scintillant lot), he had to become, and hardly in 
even metaphoric sense, a miner. The life of the miner 
is constrainedly a lonesome one. The solitudes of Ten- 
nyson were awful. Those who deny the existence of a 
deity must at least concede that he sought with Him as 
audacious and intimate a converse as did Moses on the 
altitudes of Sinai. Bringing such a man down to the 
anecdotal realm of the average hunter after mere per- 
sonal characteristics and habits is like trying to make 
a thunderstorm affable or an eclipse of the sun collo- 
quial. Almost the best one can arrive at is that Tenny- 
son detested being stared upon, and that he smoked 
myriads of clay pipes. He was a bear, indisputably a 
bear; but so, we might add, if we wished to be flippant, 
is old Ursa Major himself, glittering in purple sancti- 
tudes of eternity. Men who have given up all to the 
Muse rarely lead engaging lives. One can be a great 
statesman and also a great diner-out, but a great poet— 
never! The chief reason that Macaulay’s biography is 
so delightful does not exist in the art of its narrator, 
fine and strong as this undoubtedly is. The material 
— by such a life and the opportunity which it 
afforded to its historian, were fecund, immense. Ma- 
caulay, a man of prodigious gifts, was nevertheless 
constantly in the society of his kind; no more grega- 
rious disposition, in spite of his colossal scholarship, 
could be imagined. Even the great admirers of Robert 
Browning (and I am not one of them) must concede 
that while he wrote the good and hardy and ringing 
things which abound in *‘Men and Women,”’ he cer- 
tainly was not the fashionable London favorite that he 
afterward became. ‘‘Red Cotton Night-Cap Country,” 
‘‘Ferishtah’s Fancies’’ and numerous other bits of hasty 
writing and inchoate thought evidence his later lapse. 
No; Tennyson would not have been the grand poet he 
is if he had dined with duchesses. His mane was too 
leonine to be put in curl-papers. He loved his chalk 
cliffs at Farringford, with their gray-veiled or spec- 
tacular skies. He loved his Aldgate, in Surrey, with 
its verdurous uplands and leafy lanes. From publicity 
all his massive strength, both mental and bodily, 
shrank with a virginal sort of timidness. ‘‘The world 
is too much with us,’’ had said his revered predecessor, 
Wordsworth, and in this affirmation he had always de- 
voutly believed. The records of such lives as that are 
inevitably rather dull reading for those who connect all 
greatness with clashing cymbals and stentorian trum- 
pets; just as I myself remember to have connected 
royalty, when a child, with an incessant sitting on 
thrones and wearing of crowns. 
a i 
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Ir has done me much good to learn that 
American wives of foreign personages 
are getting their husbands into difficul- 
ties. This isas it should be. Foreign 
things are wrong, and when any trouble 
occurs over there, of course it can only be because some- 
thing right is present and destroys the evil concord. 
The episodes to which I refer are the practical refusal 
of governments, to which certain members of the diplo- 
matic corps in Europe had been accredited, to receive 
the latter unless they would consent to disembarrass 
themselves of their wives. And why? Why, simply 
because the wives were Americans; and America is 
patria non grata to the effete monarchies of Europe. 
Of course there was no official notification to that effect 
from the effete sovereigns themselves: no, you never 
get anything straight from the shoulder from a sov- 
ereign; it first goes through the Bedchamber, and Ante- 
room, and Staircase, and Hall, and Porte Cochere; and 
you receive it in due course. The envoys, secretaries, 
attaches or embassadors who had the American wives 
were received with perfect courtesy and cordiality ; but 
when they attempted to take their American-tainted 
wives with them to the dinners and receptions and 
afternoon teas, ice immediately began to form; it was 
quite clear and transparent; you didn’t see it exactly ; 
but you felt it all the same, for ice is cold the world 
over, whether it be transparent or not. The lady was 
frozen out; and you couldn’t punch anybody in par- 
ticular’s head for it, because nobody appeared responsi- 
ble, unless it were the foreign wives, whose heads can- 
not be punched. Moreover, there was nothing alleged 
against the American wives personally; nothing but 
that they were American—that is to say, Poison. And 
the reason they are poisonous to European courts is that 
they are, intrinsically, the very elixir of health. You 
remember the story of the girl who was nourished on 
poisons, until the most deadly ones were her favorite 
diet; and then some well-meaning person administered 
an antidote, and the girl died of poisoning. American 
wives are antidotes to the abnormal state in which 
Europe now is; and therefore they act as messengers 
of death. Nevertheless they are saviors; because what 
they kill is disease; and though the patient may im- 
agine that his disease is his life, he is egregiously mis- 
taken, and after he has died (as he supposes) he will 
awake to find himself, for the first time in mortal mem- 
ory, a well man, with a renewed appetite for American 
wives, and relieved of any further risk of suffering pen- 
alties for the blessings which they bring with them. 
Weare used to American wives over here, and though 
I will not say that we are anything less than proud of 
them and devoted to them, still we perhaps fail to real- 
ize of what vast value they really are in the world. 
Nor would it seem prudent to affirm that they are of 
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best use in that part of the world which is not America. 
Still, one can hardly deny that, like other jewels, their 
virtues shine most radiantly forth on a dark background. 
In short, we must regard these foreign-marrying Ameri- 
can girls as angels sent to redeem the heathen. It is 
unworthy of us to feel jealous because they wed be- 
nighted beings instead of ourselves. We ourselves were 
benighted beings before we emigrated hither. We left Eu- 
rope to redeem ourselves by marrying America ;—there 
being at that epoch no Ainerican girls to come thence and 
save us. But now, wesend America, in the shape of our 
daughters, to work in the very citadel of the enemy 
the beneficent miracle from which we have profited. 
The lower orders, who are the first to feel the needs of 
the new dispensation, and to desire it, take passage in the 
steerage and unite themselves with us at home; but the 
aristocrats, too proud or too ignorant to admit their in- 
efficiency, and held at home by considerations of prop- 
erty and kindred which do not influence the common- 
ers—these poor creatures, like confirmed paralytics and 
bedridden invalids, must be treated where they are. No 
doubt, did they know the terrible power of this elixir to 
modify first and finally destroy all that they have held 
to be most precious and respectable in life, they would 
fight as for their lives against their natural craving for 
it. But they see only a lovely and intelligent woman, 
who has a soul of her own and eyes that see for them- 
selves; and they flatter themselves that they will trim 
and fashion this beauty and novelty into something 
which, while retaining its origina] charm, shall readily 
adapt itself to the pretentious morbidness which they 
have been taught to suppose is the only normal mode 
of existence. But they reckoned without their—guest. 
We have and have had noble patriots of the male sort 
here; but there can be nothing so vitally patriotic as 
American women; and when they are abroad the fric- 
tion of what is contrary to the American idea seems to 
draw. from them divine electric sparks. They make 
good wives, in the ordinary sense of the words, to their 
husbands; but they are good to them in an extraordi- 
nary sense besides. They do not ‘wage their crusade 
with sword and rifle, but with the word in season, the 
look, smile, the casual remark, the involuntary com- 
ment, and above all do they sow insensible reactions in 
the nursery. Being Americans, their husbands and 
their husbands’ families and friends must accord a 
certain courtesy to America in their presence; or if 
they attack it, they must listen to a defense which may 
not be diplomatic or orthodox, but which is sure to be 
poignant and explicit. Thus the virus of good is in- 
stilled into the very marrow of the invalid; it mingles 
unawares in the atmosphere he breathes, and becomes 
the flavoring of his bread and salt. It cures by inhala- 
tion, as the advertisements say, and by invisible assimi- 
lation. By degrees he unconsciously begins to alter his 
point of view: to regard time-honored institutions, which 
are honored by nothing except time, first as ‘‘questions”’ 
and then as abuses. The leaven is working; the out- 
ward forms still maintain their former semblance; but 
the life is oozing out of them; and by-and-by, when 
they shall be called on to arm and defend themselves 
against visible enemies, it will be found that their pith 
is gone: their defense has no heart in it; they are al- 
ready half-traitors to themselves before they lift their 
arm to strike; and the issue of the conflict is decided 
before the combatants are fairly in the field. - The revo- 
lution thus accomplished is immense, but it is bloodless, 
and there is no recovery from it; if'a man sets out to 
fight, and fails to fight, he cannot say that his adversary 
conquered him, and therefore cannot demand a return 
match: he conquered himself. Ah, these poor dukes 
and earls and princes! they think they are simply re- 
plenishing worn-out stock when they draw over -to 
themselves year by year this little army of slender 


American girls. But the American girls are indeed the ~ 


better halves—the better selves—of their husbands; 
and when anybody surrenders to his better self, he 
has no reason to be ashamed of himself, be he never so 
valiant and puissant a champion. 

It is a victory of spiritual chemistry, neither party 
to which is conscious of what is taking place. Provi- 
dence, we may say, brought the elements together; and 
the elements, thus juxtaposed, metamorphosed them- 
selves as the natural law required. For we must not 
forget that the girls, as little as their husbands, know 
to what a destiny they are called; all they see of the 
matter is that they are fallen in love with by gentlemen 
from over the sea, and that they find something (very 
keen-sighted some of them must be!) to love in them, 
and so they are married and live in Europe ever after. 
So far from realizing that they are going forth to sub- 
vert monarchies and to overthrow the aristocracy, they 
are not insensible to a certain gratification in wearing 
coronets and being addressed as My Lady. They may 
even imagine that they will become in time good En- 
glishwomen, or Italians, or Germans, as the case may 
be. And so they will—too good for the crazy old struct- 
ures which constitute the visible facades of those aggre- 
gations of human beings. But of course the security 
and inevitableness of the result we have been contem- 
plating is conditioned upon its being “natural’’ and in- 
voluntary. The action is organic, not willful or .pre- 
meditated; it is under the direct and sole control of the 
Higher Powers, or Law. The stars in their courses fight 
for the American Idea; and is there not something de- 
lightful in the reflection that so important a battle to 
the welfare of the human race should be conducted by 
means of beauty and love? It throws a very tawdry 
and vulgar look over the armadas and battalions and 
ultimatums which are just now making so much noise 
in the world. We think we do a great deal; but we 
only fuss and flutter; the real work, that serves and 
lasts, is done from a region beyond our knowledge and 
consent. And here is to American wives abroad; may 
they have a merry Christmas and a happy New Year! 


Unless it be Ruskin at his best, I know 

THE MADNESS not who could do justice to this subject. 
OF One goes and looks at the incredible 
SHOPPING. scene, and thinks—unutterable things. 
When we say “‘shopping’’ we always 

connect the idea with women. I wish somebody would 





Price has been reduced on the original old-fashioned Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap, so that it can now be bought at 8 cents a bar, two 
bars for 15 cents. Quality same as for last 33 years, “BEST OF ALL,”’ 
ask your grocer for it. 
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write the history of shopping, from the era of the cave- 
dwellers to the present Christmas Season of 1897. Did 
it begin with women? They could hardly have invented 
it; nobody could have done that, whatever his or her 
sex; but buying-and-selling existed of itself. It had 
not been existing long, though, before women began to 
recognize its possibilities. It belonged to her. On the 
other hand, how are we to explain the shopkeepers? 
She must have created them, and yet how could she 
have shopped before they came into being? Which was 
first—the egg or the hen? There is a mystery here, and 
it is the business of the evolutionists to explain it. 

Passing over this department of the subject, we come 
to fed gem as it now is. It is always going on, as all 
married men are aware; but at Christmas time it takes 
on a force and fury which are impressive. It is women 
alone who do it: men never shop; if they want a thing 
they go and buy it, having determined beforehand just 
what it is tobe, and where to be got. The mere process 
of procuring it is as distasteful to them as, to women, it 
is nourishing and inspiring; and they get it over as 
promptly as possible. Shops could not continue in solv- 
ency at this rate. The essence of shopping from the 
shopkeeper’s point of view is, that the customer shall 
be induced to buy things which he—she, I mean —does 
not want. The appeal is to the eye; covetousness is 
thus excited; bargaining follows. Two basic principles 
of human nature are thus involved. First, the craving 
to possess what we have not got, and do not want, for 
the sheer pleasure of possession; secondly, the instinct 
to get a thing for which we have no use, because we 
can get it for less than we had supposed it was worth in 
the market. Are these desires and cravings unamiable 
or dissolute? Certainly not. To possess what we do not 
(at the moment) want, is the very genius of prudence 
and foresight; for there will come a time when any- 
thing and everything has its use; if, then, we are pro- 
vided with it, we are safe; if not, where are we? It is 
true that in order to carry out this principle to its per- 
fect conclusion, we should all have to possess every- 
thing; but because it is impracticable to do that, should 
we neglect to get as near perfection as we can? Again, 
as tothe bargain. Values are uncertain. If I buy at 
bottom prices, nothing can be surer than that I have 
something which can never be worth less than I gave 
for it. Is it not then true economy to buy it, even if I 
nust lay it aside indefinitely? Its value will rise some 
day, and then I shall be ahead of the market. I might 
run out and sell it, and realize the profit. Of course I 
don’t actually do this; but the point is that I might if 
I chose, and have therefore vindicated my claim to be 
wiser than my neighbor who let the bargain slip. My 
neighbor, to be sure, by not buying the bargain, saved 
the whole price of it directly, whereas I saved only the 
difference between first and second prices, and saved 
that only in imagination. But in these transactions we 
are to regard not the base actual fact. but the overrul- 
ing principle. The wisest persons have been looked on 
as insane, merely because their critics were less percep- 
tive than they of abstract principles. The sole objec- 
tion to be urged against the principle of shopping is the 
ignoble one that there isa limit to the amount of money 
which the shopper may haveather command. Toyield 
to such an objection would be to allow matter to rule 
spirit. Progress under such conditions would be impos- 
sible. The women are in the right; and if the men are 
so unspiritual as to kick, let them become shopkeepers 
themselves. 

But it must be admitted that there is another side to 
the picture. It isa godd thing to preach the Gospel and 
inculcate Christianity ; but when, some centuries since, 
the Spaniards were hurried by their zeal for souls into 
forgetting that the bodies of unbelievers had any rights 
at all, the verdict of the world went finally against 
them. So it is with shopping. I visited some of the 
Emporiums of Trade during Christmas week. I was 
reminded of the Spanish Inquisition. Not that I saw 
people drawn and quartered—on the contrary they were 
compressed into less than their usual bulk by the impact 
of the multitude upon the individual: but I did see zeal 
degenerating into inconsiderateness, if not into actual 
mutual elbowing and toe-trampling. Once more, this 
was not the women’s fault; it was the fault of the shop- 
keepers, who did not build their shops large enough. If 
three women wish to be at the same moment in a place 
which is not large enough for one, whose fault is it if 
they squeeze one another? The question answers itself. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help wishing that the women 
did not happen to find the same thing irresistibly at- 
tractive at the same time. Even though they are not 
in fault, they appear less lovely than usual while they 
are clapperclawing and glowering at one another. We 
forget that ef are victims of necessity and of nig- 
gardly shop-builders; we even go so far as to regret 
that one or other of them does not give place to the oth- 
ers, or show some form of courtesy—which is absurd, 
for women are at liberty to clapperclaw until they have 
been introduced, and not afterward. Shoppers do not 
go shopping with the expectation, or the desire, to meet 
people they know, but to wage bitter war with people 
they know not. If women are not to fight when they 
shop, when are they to do so? And when women do 
fight, they fight without reserves. For straightforward 
brutality and roughing, commend me, not to McCoy 
and Creedon, or to Corbett and Fitz, but to the million 
women who, during each day last week, mauled and 
glared at one another in the half-dozen great shops of 
New York. It was the holy Christmas tide, and they 
were out to get presents for their friends, and thus to 
ratify the Golden Rule; but if they did not tear off one 
another’s bonnets and gouge one another’s faces, it was 
not because the will was lacking: they went to the limit 
of the law. The Angel in the House is—I won’t say 
what in the shop. If you notice, she looks and dresses 
quite differently when shopping than at other times. 
Men put on bright colors when at war; women adopt 
the opposite principle. If it were — for American 
women to appear ding¥ and shabby in their attire, I 
should say it was at Christmas-shopping time. And 
look at their’ faces. Where are those seraphic and al- 
luring expressions which captivate us at home and en- 
slave us in Society? You would say that the owners 
of these features were sullen, distrustful, malignant, 
greedy, unscrupulous, uncharitable persons. Let us 


The Texas & Pacific run free Chair Cars daily to Memphis and 
St. Louis. 
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therefore be admonished not to be misled by appear- 
ances! 

How unjust too is this outcry against the sufferings 
of the shopgirls. The shopgirls suffer of course; but is 
it the shoppers’ fault? They must see the things that 
are there for sale, and the only way to see them is to 
have the shopgirls show them. If it turn out in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred that the things, upon being 
examined, do not tempt the shoppers to buy, that is 
obviously because they are not attractive enough, and 
that, again, is due to the negligence, or to the lack of 
knowledge of their business, of the shopkeepers. If 
you tempt a shopper beyond her power of resistance, 
she vo if you do not so tempt her, it is your lookout. 
That the shopgirls should complain of fatigue is a mat- 
ter of no possible concern to the shopper. If they have 
too much work to do, why did not the shopkeepers pro- 
vide more of them? If they reply that they already 
employ as many as there is room for, let them answer 
why they did not provide more room. Moreover, if the 
shopgirls find the work too hard for them, why don’t 
they quit? Is it because they must work or starve? 
Well, if so, are the shoppers expected to feed them? In 
a word, from whatever point of view you regard the 
subject, the shopper comes out scatheless. And not 
only should we not accuse her—she should be the object 
of our reverence and admiration. Why does she sally 
forth in surging mobs at Christmas time? Is it not in 
order to fulfill the sacred obligation to do to others as 
she would like to have them do to her—that is, give 
presents? And if she occasionally buys things for her- 
self, is it not in order to render herself more beautiful, 
and thereby to enhance the value of personal charm 
which she is giving us all the time? Yes: the shopper 
stands to-day as the best exemplar of true Christianity ; 
and if you can see in her nothing but a clapperclawing, 
selfish, brutal harridan, blame your own stupid lack of 
fine appreciation of the delicate shades of human motive 
and responsibility. 

Finally, if reforms are necessary in shopping, how 

can we effect them unless somebody will designate what 
reforms are demanded? And who except shoppers are 
competent to do this? So here is to the American Shop- 
per! May her altruistic efforts be crowned with the 
success they deserve! 
If I risk my life in battle for my coun- 
try, I do so either from patriotism, or 
for money. In both cases I am paid 
my wages, in money and in honor. 
That balances the account between my 
country and me. The contract entered into did not 
differ from other contracts. Soldiers in the field are 
not braver than men at home. This country is not un- 
der greater obligations to a good soldier than to a good 
citizen in another walk of life. Whether lam shot in 
the performance of my duty on the field of battle, or 
whether [ die in my own bed in the performance of my 
civic duties, my merit is the same. It is true that our 
armies in the Civil War, because they were more nu- 
merous, better equipped, and backed by greater wealth 
than those of the South, defeated the latter and saved 
the Union. But they could not have conquered, or 
have saved the Union, unaided. Had their friends at 
horie omitted for a week to supply them with neces- 
saries, they would have been overcome. The people at 
home were as indispensable an elemeut in the transac- 
tion as the people in the field. Yet when we speak of 
the saving of the Union, we think of the soldiers and 
not of the citizens; and when we give pensions, we give 
them to the former and not tothe latter. Why? First, 
perhaps, because the status of the soldier, if not his con- 
duct, is definite and conspicuous, rendering him an iden- 
tifiable object; secondly, because we attach undue weight 
to his courage and self-sacrifice.—Not that these are less 
than praiseworthy, but that other things, which never 
get recognition publicly, are not less praiseworthy. As 
to soldierly courage, every great Captain knows and 
has said that it is largely a matter of habit and experi- 
ence: genuine, incurable cowards are rare, and almost 
as rare are men who have never felt fear, or even never 
runaway from danger. As to self-sacrifice, the soldiers 
in a war enjoy themselves, on the average, as much as 
anybody else; they suffer hardships, privations and dan- 
gers, but they have signai compensations; the life of 
action is the-easiest life a man can live. There is more 
real suffering in this country to-day—during this cur- 
rent four-and-twenty hours—than there was in all the 
armies of the Civil War during the entire four years 
that the struggle lasted. And if the soldiers of the war 
suffered for their country instead of for themselves, 
surely that did not make the suffering any harder to 
bear. 

Nevertheless, our soldiers gave, or risked (which was 
just as honorable) their lives. or their health, and the 
peace of mind and comfort of their families, when they 
had any, in the Civil War. For this service they re- 
ceived their pay, and unlimited gratitude and praise. 
In an army of hundreds of thousands of men there must 
be a great number of rascals and worthless and vicious 
characters: bounty-jumpers,shirkers,thieves and sneaks ; 
but the country took no account of them; the laurel 
came upon the brows of all alike. The soldier was the 
hero of the hour, and no one cared to inquire whether 
or not his record was immaculate; he had been asso- 
ciated with an event which lifted the actors in it above 
criticism. We could not do too much to show them 
honor, to smooth the way for them, to accord them the 
front seat everywhere. And then began the pensions. 

It had long been the custom of civilized nations to 
pension soldiers whose deeds in war had been conspicu- 
ously honorable, and who, by reason of wounds or other 
disability incurred in active service, were at a disad- 
vantage in the struggle for alivelihood. But there was 
quite as much sentiment as anything else in the cus- 
tom; it was an addition to the medal—a mark of recog- 
nition of good work well done; never large in amount, 
but rendered valuable by the feeling which went with 
it. One feels some delicacy in asking a hero to accept 
money in return for heroism; but there are not many 
ways of expressing thanks effectively in this busy world. 
Money is useful thanks, and carries the assurance that 
our gratitude is something more than empty words. So 
we offered pensions to all applicants who could ful- 
fill the very moderate requirements necessary to make 
good a claim. 
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During the war, some two and a half million men 
had belonged to the Union armies. Of these, three 
hundred and fifty thousand had died from all causes. 
In 1866, there were over one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand persons in receipt of pensions; in 1897, there 
were over one million; in the former year the pension 
money paid out was upward of thirteen million dollars; 
in 1897, it was upward of one hundred and forty mil- 
lions; and the total amount thus expended since the 
first year of the war is over two billion dollars. This 
money is not earned by the recipients of it: it is not the 
payment of a debt, not even of a debt of honor. It is 
a free gift—an alms. Into the scandals connected with 
the disbursement of the pension fund I am not going to 
enter. One hundred and forty million dollars a year is 
a tax of two dollars on every man, woman and child in 
the country. Itis reported that the payment next year 
will be greater than ever before. Let us assume that 
every dollar thus paid is, if not earned, morally de- 
served. Is not two billion dollars enough for the mil- 
lion recipients, only a fraction of whom ever saw ser- 
vice in the field? Might we not cease payments now, 
and feel that we had done enough? Is there no better 
use to which a hundred and forty million dollars a year 
can be put than to expend it in this way? Are there no 
people in this country more needy than these pension- 
ers of thirty years’ standing? Does not the fact that 
the pensioners have been willing to absorb so vast an 
amount of annual revenue indicate that their love for 
their country is not so disinterested as our gift to them 
would imply? Do we not know that multitudes of those 
who were most really deserving of pensions were too 

roud and independent to apply for them? Do we not 

now that multitudes of those who are in receipt of 
pensions do not deserve even the thirteen dollars a 
month which were paid to the soldiers during the war? 
A whole generation has passed since the war closed; we 
are paying more than ten times as much now as we 
were then: has not ‘‘recognition’’ reached the point of 
folly, and gone far beyond it? Suppose we should become 
involved in another war, and add to these pension pay- 
ments the cost of the war, and after that was over, be- 
gin a new account of pensions, over and above the pres- 
ent one. Could the country standit? Noother country 
could, and certainly no other would. The American 
People gets no credit in the world for submitting to this 
stupendous imposition. They put a premium on the 
mercenary spirit at home. Whatever ‘‘fine feeling” 
was ever involved in the matter was long since swamped 
out of sight. Instead of feeling pride in our veterans, 
we blush for them. They are in the position of having 
saved their country in order to rob her. Nota tithe of 
them are actually concerned in the disgraceful act, but 
the shadow of it is cast over them all. If the inde- 
pendent and self-respecting men who served in the war 
would publicly express their disapproval of the ignoble 
scramble, it would do more than anything else could to 
hearten Congress to put an end to it. Compared with 
ours, the position of the South in this respect is enviable. 
There is no stain on the purity and disinterestedness of 
their patriotism and self-sacrifice. The men who gave 
all they were and had to their cause draw no pensions. 
They fought, and lost, and have accepted the conse- 
quences like men. It isa graceful and worthy act on 
the part of a man’s country to offer him a pension for 
valuable services performed and paid for; but it isa 
question whether it be ever dignified on his part to ac- 
cept it. At any rate, if he does, he thereby forfeits all 
claim to any other sort of consideration. He descends 
from his heroic pedestal at once, and is as open to criti- 
cism as any one else. Whatever good the pensioners of 
the United States, or any of them, have done their coun- 
try, has been recompensed over and over again; and if 
they still persist in keeping their hands in our pockets, 
they aekt einaen no other treatment than is accorded 
to pickpockets in general. 

és came 





EXPLORER PEARY’S prospective labors have been 
greatly lightened by a present of the ““Windward,”’ the 
vessel built specially for the Jackson Arctic expedition, 
which returned some time ago. The giver, Mr. Alfred 
Charles Harmsworth, is the rich London editor and 
newspaper owner who was the financial backer of the 
Jackson expedition. The vessel is to be thoroughly 
overhauled and refitted before being sent to the United 
States. 


For several months some thousands of discontented 
Choctaws and Chickasaws in the Indian Territory have 
intended to move to Mexico. Our government has 
wished success to the project, for these Indians, all 
‘‘full-bloods.’’ have been the principal obstruction to 
the desired breaking-up of the tribal system and to the 
transformation of the Indians into citizens and indi- 
vidual landowners. Now comes from Mexico the news 
that President Diaz does not want any Choctaws and 
Chickasaws in his country. He is not to be blamed, 
for fully three-fourths of the present inhabitants of 
Mexico are Indians of a class that the do-as-we-like 
Choctaws and Chickasaws might excite to mischief- 
making. 


Mormonism still has some reason for wishing to get 
away from the world’s observation and influence. It is 
announced that the Church has secured in Mexico a 
tract of three million acres—an area almost equal to 
that of Connecticut—to which it will send its new con- 
verts. There are many people suspicious enough to 
believe that the Church will also send polygamy to the 
new territory. 





WESTWARD THROUGH THE ROCKIES. 

Tue traveler, tourist or business man is wise when he selects 
the Rio Grande Western Railway ‘* Great Salt Lake Route” for his 
route to the Pacific Coast. It is the only transcontinental line 
passing directly through Salt Lake City, and in addition to the 
glimpse it affords of the Temple City, the Great Salt Lake and 
picturesque Salt Lake and Utah Valley, it affords the choice of 
three distinct routes through the mountains and the most magnifi- 
cent scenery in the world. 

On all Pacific Coast tourist tickets stop-overs are granted at 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Leadville, Glenwood Springs, 
Salt Lake City, Ogden and other points of interest .Double daily 
train service and through Pullman and Tourist sieeping cars be- 
tween Denver and San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For illustrated pamphlets descriptive of the ‘Great Salt Lake 
Route,” write L. B. Evetanp, Traveling Passenger Agent, 305 West 
Ninth Street, Kansas City, or F. A. WapDLeIeH, General Passenger 
Agent, Salt Lake City. 
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HE sun-scorched white men, clad in tattered karki 
garments, lay enjoying a brief noonday rest 
amid the tall plume-grass which fringed the 
bank of a winding creek, far in the heart of the 

savage wilderness of forest and swamp that surrounds 
the lower waters of the Niger. 

The muddy stream rolled sluggishly before them, its 
yellow waters flashing in the sun-glare until it was lost 
in the misty forest; and upon the further bank, beyond 
the feathery oil palms whose curving fronds overhung 
the water, the silent cottonwood bush stretched away 
into the unknown distance. 

It was fiercely hot, and the two Europeans lay half 
buried in the grass, trying in vain to hide themselves 
from the burning rays; while a dozen naked Krooboys 
basked upon the bare, hard-trodden earth beside the 
bank, soaking in the heat like salamanders. ‘‘Long- 
Dane”’ flintlock guns and sharply filed matchets were 
piled beside them, for there is generally trouble in the 
Niger delta. The ways of the fierce river-tribes are 
hard to understand, and a white man who travels un- 
armed through the remote swamps does so at the peril 
of his life. 

Presently, Frank Jardine, trader in rubber and palm 
kernels, rose slowly from his bed among the grass, and, 
shaking the yellow dust from the plumes off him, ob- 
served angrily: ‘‘As the bushmen say, this country was 
made for the black man, and the European who tries to 
live in it deserves what he suffers. Once we clear the 
rubber off that knoll I'll quit, even if I have to sell 
matches at home. It’s a ghastly place.’ 

His companion, David Thornton, who was, if possi- 
ble, more ragged and dusty than Jardine, laughed 
softly as he answered: ‘Impulsive as usual. You 
needn’t abuse the country; there’s a hundred pounds’ 
worth of rubber in the two canoes, and five hundred 
pounds’ worth more ready for us on the knoll when we 
can get it out. Four days to reach Sapelli, a week to 
collect more men and canoes and get back—I hope Jim 
can hold out that long.”’ 

Jardine’s face grew thoughtful, and he answered: 
“T didn’t like leaving him, but one of us could never 
have got through alone. He has a score of fighting 
men, and even if the river-tribes find him out they 
can’t get at him through the swamps. It’s sickness I’m 
afraid of. Strange, isn’t it, that wherever rubber 
thrives Europeans die. We must start again in an 
hour and paddle all night; the sooner we get back the 
better.”’ 

Then the silence of Africa settled down upon the 
camp, emphasized, not broken, by the oily gurgle of 
the river and the dry rustle of the palms. Later, 
something long and black drifted into sight round a 
bend of the creek, forming an indistinct blur upon the 
dazzling waters, with a haze of heat quivering round 
it; and Jardine said carelessly: ‘‘An alligator, or a 
rotten cottonwood log; the rains have started higher 
up and the river’s rising at last.” 

Thornton shaded his eyes with his hand, and gazed 
at the approaching object long and carefully as it 
drifted toward them; he had a way of noticing small 
things. Then he said sharply: ‘‘No; it’s a canoe with 
a man in it—he has clothes on, too;’’ and a sudden 
clamor rose from the Krooboys on the bank. The 
canoe floated steadily on, with what appeared to be a 
bundle of rags lying in the stern—a streak of gray cot- 
tonwood and a patch of raw blue, upon the shimmer- 
ing river—until it swung round and round into a slug- 

gish eddy, abreast of the camp; and all the time the 
limp figure lay very quiet and still on the stern. 
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‘Launch the canoe and bring that thing ashore,” 
said Jardine; and a few moments later the light craft 
grounded among the tufted reeds. 

“Uniform of French Senegalis; been dead a day or 
two.”’ said the trader, turning the dead body gently 
over. Then he raised his voice: *‘Stand clear, all of 
you—small-pox it is!’’ and the clustering Krooboys fled 
for their lives, while Jardine shuddered, for he had seen 
a bush village swept clean by the pestilence, more than 
once. Afterward, with a choking in his throat, he 
drew a roll of moist paper from the heart of the ragged 
tunic, and, puzzling over the sprawling writing, read 
aloud: ‘‘Cap des hauts palmiers—a moi secours. Any 
white men help me, or I die quick and alone. Launch 
‘Temerarie’ by tall palm—Senegali all gone. Pour 
l'amour de— _ The rest is illegible. What do you 
make of this?’’ he asked, with a puzzled face. 

“It’s very simple,’’ said Thornton gravely. ‘You 
remember the French gunboat that went up the river— 
‘Flamboyant,’ wasn’t it? Well, her launch has come to 
grief surveying: the French have taken an unmitigated 
interest in the Niger lately. Usual story: negro crew 
deserted or dead, and one white man left aboard, sick 
with fever or small-pox.” 

‘‘We must get him out; can’t let the poor wretch 
die, even if we are palm-oil ruffians. Palm Tree Point 
isn’t very far, and one more risk doesn’t count in 
Africa,’ broke in Jardine. And Thornton answered 
slowly: 

“No; but it means leaving Jim a week longer in 
that pestilential swamp, with the chance of being mur- 
dered by the gin smugglers. Five hundred pounds’ 
worth of rubber is a good deal to us, too;’’ and the 
traders looked at one another in silence for a space. 
Then Jardine, the impulsive, raised his voice: 

‘‘Launch them canoe one time, Krooboy,’’ and his 
companion bent his head; after which he ground his 
heels into the mould, saying: 

“Confound that Frenchman!”’ 

Half an hour later the canoes vanished into a side 
creek, while the Senegali messenger, his last journey 
over, slept peacefully beneath the rustling palms, with 
his face turned toward the east, as befits a faithful 
Mussulman. On the canoes went, across broad lagoons 
and through a maze of tangled backwaters winding 
through the heart of the steamy forest; the white men 
swinging over the leaf-shaped blades among the Kroo- 
boys, in spite of the sweltering heat, as the full-throated 
chorus, **Achaho-hyah halla ho’’—-the songs of the Kroo 
nation—rung out through the listless air. 

On the evening of the second day they paddled very 
faintly and wearily up a broad river-reach, when even 
the amphibious Krooboys, born to the use of the paddle, 
declared they could go no further. ‘‘Keep it up; half 
an hour more, and one piece of cloth dash all round,” 
said Jardine, mopping the perspiration from his fore- 
head, while Thornton gazed anxiously forward over the 
bows. The sun had just dipped behind the shadowy 
forest, and the western heavens blazed with saffron and 
orange, against which the summits of the tall palms 
that overtopped the cottonwoods stood out black and 
sharp, a lacelike tracery of feathery fronds in a setting 
of red gold. A lurid, crimson glow flashed along the 
oily water, until it resembled a river of blood, while 
heavy wreaths of fever mists crawled slowly forth 
from every reeking swamp and spread themselves 

across its shining surface. 

‘Dark in half an hour; the frogs are beginning 
already. There’s a leopard, too,’’ said Thornton, as 2 
long, eerie howl rung out through the stillness of the 
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cottonwoods. ‘Those must be the palms; where’s the 
stranded launch?”’ 

‘Paddle there, you Krooboy, or no gin live to- 
night!’’ shouted Jardine; and the tired negroes swung 
wearily over the dripping blades, while the saffron glory 
paled and faded, and the mist went up in columns like 
the steam of a great caldron. ‘There she is at last,” 
said Jardine, pointing to a shadowy object looming out 
through the drifting vapor. 

The Krooboys raised a shout, the paddles whirled 
amid a chorus of whistles and hisses, and a few min- 
utes later the two canoes shot grinding alongside a big 
steam launch lying on an even keel, with her bows 
wedged hard and fast in a bank of bubbling ooze. 

The white men swung themselves on board and the 
negroes made fast the canoes; but there was no sound 
or sign of life upon the deck, only rusty iron, tattéred 
awnings, sun-blistered paint, and silence—a silence that 
could be felt—while darkness closed down upon river 
and forest, and the mist wrapped them round like a 
clammy shroud. 

A ghastly place—boring crabs in charge, too. ‘No, 
you don’t, you brute!’ said Jardine, and he set his foot 
upon a loathsome, hairy-legged creature, which scuttled 
toward him holding a high mandible threateningly in 
the air. 

‘Get below and find a lamp or something before the 
place gets upon our nerves and the Krooboys belt; 
they’re not far from it now,’ said Thornton, and the 
two men descended the tiny companion. ‘‘Thank 
goodness, here’s a lamp!’’ he observed; and, whien 
Jardine struck a match, a smoky yellow glow illumi- 
nated the little cabin, falling upon the wasted form and 
sunken cheeks of a European, who lay upon a cushioned 
locker with legions of swamp flies crawling across him. 
The trader started at the sight. Then, as the sick man, 
blinking in the sudden light, turned his dim eyes upon 
them, Jardine knelt beside him, and, raising the suffer- 
er’s head, held a flask to his blackened lips. 

‘Oh!’ gasped the fever-stricken Frenchman, ‘‘je 
vous en—you are very kind. Grace a—’’ and his eye- 
lids closed. 

‘‘Hold up, don’t faint,” said the trader; ‘down with 
it again,’’ and the sick man gasped for breath as a 
second dose of the spirit was poured down his throat. 
Then he raised himself on one elbow, and afterward, 
with the Englishman’s strong arms about his shoulders, 
stammered out the pitiable story. 

“I am Sous—Lieutenant Oger; the launch is the 
gunboat ‘Flamboyant.’ She stick here, much of the 
time, and the Senegali they die—how you call it?— 
small, small—. Isend boat and half men to Worri for 
help, and five stop. They die, too; the last he go in 
canoe with letter, maisalors—’’ 

“Excuse me, lieutenant,”’ interjected Jardine, and, 
laying the Frenchman down, he broke in the head of a 
case of provisions which lay upon the floor. Then, 
turning to Thornton, he added: ‘‘Don’t sit gaping 
there; what’s this—soup? Make some quick; there's 
a galley forward. Hunt around for wine; you’re sure 
to find it. Hurry. for he is going off again,’’ and, 
kneeling down again, he loosened the sufferer’s tunic 
and chafed his clammy hands, wondering if he was not 
running a greater risk than that of ambush and prison, 
but calmly prepared to face it all. The shadow of 
death broods heavily over the fever-haunted swamp- 
land, and one danger more is of little moment beside 

the lower waters of the Niger where a white man’s life 
hangs on a single thread. 
By the time the steaming soup was brought the 
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DAUDET. 


DAUDET’S death occurred, not, as the papers would 
have you believe, nine or ten days ago, but nine or 
ten years. With the publication of the ‘‘Immortel’’ 
he achieved his apotheosis. Since then he has been 








krenchman came round, and, dosing it liberally with 
wine, Jardine fed him with a spoon, until the sufferer 
gisped: “Cela suffit. You are good. All Englishmen 
are not so; one black launch she will not sell me drug 
when my men they die.”’ 

Jardine sprang to his feet. ‘‘May they be many 
times condemned—I know the crowd,”’ he said. “If 
they had their way there’d be no trader but themselves 
on all the river.’’ He abused his rivals fluently and 
forcibly, for five minutes, without repeating himself 
once. 

‘Ah, he is droll, ce monsieur; but I do not under- 
stand,” said the Frenchman, with the ghost of a smile 
flickering in his eyes; and Thornton answered: 

“Yes, he is unique at that kind of thing, even for 
Africa, and he has a genuine grievance, too.”’ Then he 
added: ‘‘When you’ve quite finished that exhibition, 
Frank, we'll talk.” 

Jardine stopped in his angry tirade, and, turning to 
the lieutenant, said gently: ‘‘Soyez tranquil, monsieur, 
will pull you through;” and, propping the sufferer’s 
shoulders with a roll of palm matting, he bathed the 
hot forehead until] the Frenchman’s eyes closed. 

‘Frank,’ said Thornton, when they had satisfied 
their hunger, “has it struck you yet that virtue is 
sometimes rewarded?” 

“No,” was the laughing answer. “It’s generally 
the other way about; there’s no room for virtue in 
Africa. But speak plainly, it’s too hot for conun- 
drums.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Thornton, ‘‘you were always dense. 
Here we have a launch fit to steam ten knots, machine 
guns and coal. What's to hinder us going through the 
creeks and bringing off Jim and that rubber, in the 
teeth of all the heathen of the Niger?’ 

The listener smote his thigh. ‘‘We’ll do it,”’ he said. 
“The river's rising fast, and we’ll have her off to-mor- 
row—though you'll have to work as you never did in 
your life. A iittle rough on the French navy, isn’t it?’’ 
* Then the sick man moved restlessly to and fro, mut- 
tering something in his own tongue—for the malaria 
delirium was upon him—and Jardine translated. ‘Says 
he served the flag with honor, and it’s hard to leave his 
bones here among the rotting swamps. We must pull 
the poor wretch through somehow. If we can come 
across the ‘Nupe,’ I’ll fill that black captain’s heart 
with the fear of death, until he’s glad to give us the 
medicine chest. I’ve done it before.” . 

Thornton laughed softly. Then he said drowsily: 
“You might not come off so well as you did last time— 
Sparkestone is at Akassa now; but I’m dead tired.” 
Afterward the silence of Africa settled down. The 
Krooboys were fast asleep in the canoes; Thornton lay 
in deep slumber upon the opposite locker, but Jardine 
the impulsive, in spite of the fatigue he had undergone 
and the work that lay before him on the morrow, kept 
watch by the lieutenant’s side, bathing the waxlike 
forehead from time to time, or moistening the black- 
ened lips. x 

Before the sun rose across the palms, a trail of yel- 
low smoke steamed aloft from the launch’s funnel; 
then, amid much shouting and splashing, ropes were 
taken across to the opposite bank and made fast to the 
palms. When the first golden arrows of light streamed 
down from the rosy east the little winch hammered and 
panted under an overpressure of steam, the Krooboys 
whistled, hissed and hauled; while the propeller, whirl- 
ing hard astern, threw up a cataract of yellow foam. 
At last, shivering and trembling, with the mud suck- 
ing beneath her keel, the launch shot up into deep 
water, afloat once more. 

Thornton came up out of the engine cockpit—for 
every trader among the tangled Niger creeks knows 
how to run a launch—a disreputabie, ragged object. 
covered with coal dust, rust and grease; but the light 
of triumph was in his eyes, and he turned to his com- 
panion, who was dancing a cancan on the fire-deck, 
while the grinning Krooboys helped themselves to un- 
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one of the glories of France. His recent passing is an 
incident, a change of residence, an ascension merely 
eos securer fame, never has he been as thoroughly 
alive. 

Daudet was born in the Midi—in the Sunland. Its 
glitter is in every sentence which he wrote. His books 
overflow with gayety. Even the horrible he accom- 
eaepige with mirth. He pilloried with a jest. Few 

ave taken life less seriously, and, as a consequence, 
few have been able to make it more real. To him it 
was an immense farce. He sat in the stalls and en- 
joyed it. He made sit and enjoy it, too. M. 

runetiére, Mr. Saintsbury, other accomplished philis- 
tines, honored him with their dislike. That to him was 
also a source of enjoyment. Everything was, every- 
thing even to the Mandarins of the Occident, the sacro- 
sanct Academicians of France. Aristophanes was just 
as wicked. If there is such a thing as the avatar, the 
soul of the latter reincarnated in him. Zola is a big 
man, a giant with his head in the sky and his feet 
in the mud. Beside Daudet he is a little boy. It is 
Daudet who is the realist, not he. 

Barring the Tartarin series, Daudet’s stories are not 
what I think I have seen somewhere described as ad 
usum puellarum. It is the misfortune of a novelist that 
he must understand the base as well as the beautiful. 
Of that fact Daudet took advantage. ‘‘Sapho”’ is a 
case in point. He dedicated to his son—Quand it aura 
vingt ans. Instead of twenty years he might better 
have put twenty louis. It is a sinful story of sin. But 
in the others, particularly in the **Immortel,’’ which is 
his masterpiece, though there is sin and to spare, it is 

incidental, an accessory to the tale, not the tale itself. 
In it he lampooned the Academy as the Academy has 
never been lampooned before. It has been rumored 
that it was sour grapes. Nonsense. Daudet cared as 
much for an election as a cat does for a fiddle. There 
are people who have no use for honorifics, who look 
= titles and dignities as so many toys for big chil- 
ren. 

Daudet was one of them. Even otherwise he had a 
theory, which he shared with Gautier, that to be elected 
is a matter of predestination. ‘‘There is no need to do 
anything,” the latter would say, ‘‘and so far as the 
writing of books is concerned, that is entirely useless. 
A man is born an Academician as he is born a bishop or 
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a cook. He can abuse the shop in a dozen pamphlets, 
if it amuses him, and be elected all the same, but if he 
is not predestined, three hundred volumes and ten mas- 
terpieces recognized as such by the genuflections of an 
adoring universe, and even by the Academy itself, will 
not aid him to open its doors.”’ 

Evidently Daudet was not predestined. But then 
neither was Moliere, neither was Balzac, and if he 
needed consolation—which he did not in the least— 
there was plenty for him there. 

Success does not fall from the skies in evening dress. 
Daudet’s initial efforts were obscure. His first book is 
rubbish. He was feeling his way. Then presently the 
magician revealed himself. He took the most intricate 
of all problems—how in a given time to turn a ream of 
paper, a bottle of ink and a bundle of pens into a bag of 
gold—and solved it! If wizardry there be, there it is, 
Talk of the transmutation of metals. Hermes Trisme- 
gistus could not have done it. & 

Thereafter flowed from him the stream of stories 
that have delighted the world —**Fromont jeune,” 
“Jack,” ‘Numa Rumestan,” “L’Rvangéliste,” ‘Le 
nabab,’’ and ‘‘Les Rois en exil.’’ They are all history, 
facts taken not from the dust of bookshelves but torn 
from the entrails of life. The embroidery is slight. 
There used to be a theory—and a very good one, too— 
that a novelist should play with hallucinations as Mith- 
ridates did with drugs. So he should, if he wants to 
please. Said Goethe: ‘‘Ich schreibe nicht zu gefallen. 
thr sollt ’was lernen.” Through the wizardry that was 
in him Daudet succeeded in the impossible: he both 
charmed and taught. The point cannot be sufficiently 
insisted on. No one, in all probability, will ever be 
able to write as profusely as Goethe, but in these stories 
of Daudet the model of the end-of-the-century novel is 
revealed—the art of vac ang the documents in a 
given case uninterruptedly, one after another, like so 
many promises with a conclusion for climax. Goethe 
was the torch of an epoch, Daudet the rapier. 

Between the two there is the difference of space, of 
time, of the quality of intellect—the difference between 
genius and talent. Talent hits a bull’s-eye that others 
cannot touch. Genius hits a bull’s-eye that others can- 
not see. Goethe spells genius, and Daudet the fascina- 
tion of talent made man. 

EDGAR SALTUS, 
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: With a triumpnant scream from her whistle the little vessel went hissing on up the creek. 
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limited gin, and said: ‘‘When you’ve quite done fooling 
you might get those ropes aboard and take the wheel. 
I'll look after the Frenchman; the poor fellow’s raving 
mad —listen to him.’’ Then the unabashed Jardine 
grasped the wheel, and. towing the two canoes behind 
her, the launch churned her way up the yellow stream. 

Three days passed, and then soon after sunrise they 

steamed up a narrow creek, where the great cotton- 
wood boughs stretched far out over stagnant water and 
banks of putrescent mud. The air was clammy with 
rising mist, and foul with the odors of rotting vegeta- 
tion in the swamps ahead; and, as the gurgling wash 
of the propeller lapped among the tangled roots, sick- 
ening exhalations rose from the bubbling ooze. A 
ragged shirt flapping from the topmost bough of a dead 
cottonwood caught Jardine’s eye, and he broke out with 
a wild ‘Hurrah!’ Then he shouted excitedly, for a 
fleet of canoes stole across the creek, half veiled in 
drifting mist, with gun-barrel and matchet glinting 
among the naked black skins of the negro crews as 
they swung to and fro over the dripping blades. 

There was a splashing of paddles, and several flint- 
lock guns flashed amid the vapor, while Jardine 
shouted: ‘‘I know them by the blue tattoo and knitted 
hair. It’s the gin-smuggling tribe that threatened the 
Brass Consulate.” 

“So I perceive,’’ said Thornton coolly. ‘‘Open the 
throttle wide. I never used a machine-gun before, but 
I’m going to try it now. 

Next he ran forward, and, kneeling behind the 
shield in the bows, swung the long, brown barrel on its 
point, while Jardine, setting his teeth, held the steel 
prow of the launch straight for the center of the knot 
of canoes. A moment later, the forepart of the launch 
was veiled in smoke, out of which rose a quick grinding 
crash, and a rapid succession of steel-tipped projectiles 
hurled through the cottonwoods, and whirled up foun- 
tains of slime as they buried themselves in the mud of 
the swamps. 

A babble of howlsand yells rose into the steamy air; 
there was a spluttering of villainous *‘trade-powder”’ in 
flintlock guns, and a shower of broken cast-iron pot 
tore through the awnings; then Jardine sprung round 
the wheel, and the launch’s bows plunged right : among 
the canoes. The light cottonwood crumpled up like 
cardboard before the blow; the water was strewn with 
paddles and swimming heads, and, with a triumphant 
scream from her whistle, the little vessel hissed on up 
the creek, while the light flotilla of uninjured canoes 
fied madly down the river, the terrified tribesmen 
whirling their long paddles for dear life. When the 
last had vanished, and the regular ‘‘chunk, chunk,”’ 
grew fainter and fainter out of the mist, Thornton 
came aft. 

“None of our fellows touched, and I don’t think I 
hit any one either, though they gota fright. It’s just 
as well; for the Protectorate might have made trouble, 
and I[ was getting mixed about “that cartridge band.’ 
Then he started, as a ringing, double report awakened 
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come in time; there’s Jim’s Express.”’ 

Five minutes later the launch was moored alongside 
a knoll rising like an island out of one awful desolation 
of oozy, rotting swamps, and a haggard white man 
walked wearily on board. After a silent hand-grip all 
round, he said huskily: *‘I'm glad you’ve come. The 
bushmen have been hanging round for a week—some of 
the ninth tribe—and I’ve been on the watch night and 
day. though they were going to rush us at last. The 
Krooboys have got the ‘erow-erow,’ too; I’m afraid of 
it myself.’’ And Jardine shuddered; he knew the ter- 
rible skin disease which is caused by the handling of 
damp rubber. Then the newcomer continued: ‘But 
what’s this? Where did you get the navy launch?’ 

Jardine told the story, and Jim Crossthwaite 
chuckled as he listened. Afterward he said: ‘‘You’re 
a wonderful man, Thornton; it’s too good a joke. If 
you made up your mind to get the King of Benin’s 
ivory you’d manage it somehow. But give me some- 
thing to eat, and we’ll get the rubber on board and 
clear before the rivermen come back and bring their 
friends; I’ve been here too long already.” 

Jardine went below to prepare food and explain mat- 
ters to their patient, but the Frenchman lay raving and 
burning in the grip of the fever, and understood noth- 
ing of all that passed. All that day white man and 
Krooboy worked with desperate energy, in spite of the 
burning heat and the sickening exhalations of. the 
swamps. Calabash after calabash of viscous, green 
paste, and coi] after coil of slimy amorphous rubber. 
which had been wound around a man’s arm dipped 
in brine, was stowed away below, and piled hak on 
deck; and before sunset the launch steamed out ‘of 
the creek, towing the smitten Krooboys in the canoes 
astern, 

When darkness closed down the three white men 
lay about the cabin floor, cheerful in mind and utterly 
wori.-out in body; though, when at last the lieutenant 
opened his eyes, and feebly sat up, Jardine shook the 
drowsiness from him, and fed his patient with food 
ready prepared. 

“T am better—yes; the madness is gone, grace a 
votre bonte, but what is this—this cet odeur d’enfer?”’ 
he said, and the listeners laughed as Jardine translated 
literally ; for, if there is anything in the world which 
possesses an effluvia worse than the nauseating, fetid 
a of raw African rubber it must be very hard to 
find. 

Thornton proceeded somewhat shamefacedly to ex- 
lain, and once a red flush burned in the sick man’s 
10llow cheek; but when the narrative was finished his 

dim eyes sparkled, and, holding out a trembling, claw- 
like hand, he said: 

‘You have save my life—the launch, too. The rub- 
ber, what does it matter? But the kindness, yes. You 
are wonderful peoples, you English, but it is always the 
trade. We others consider Ja gloire.’’ 

“Yes, yes, that’s all right, but you lie down again 
and sleep,”* said Thornton soothingly. ‘‘We’re off for 
the coast now, and you’re getting better every hour.” 
Then he turned down the swinging lamp and crawled 
forward to the machinery cockpit. Soon there was 
silence below, and, with a grizzled old Krooman at the 
wheel, the launch hissed along between parallel walls 
of solemn forest, the broad moonlit river breaking 
away into wreaths of silvery foam before the thrust 
of her keen bows, the gurgling wash lapping noisily 
among the reeds ashore, and the panting of her high- 
pressure engines disturbing the stillness which hung 
heavily over the shadowy bush. 

When morning came, she was far down the river on 
her way to the settlements; the sick Frenchman was 
carried on deck and made comfortable beneath the 
awnings, and the three traders lay about beside him, 
telling stories, both ghastly and grotesque, about the 
savage land of swamp and creek. Dense cottonwood 
forest choked with gorgeous-hued lilies, and awful 
desolation of rotting swamps, opened up and faded 
away astern as the little vessel churned her way across 
many a broad lagoon, down broad river-reaches, or 
twisted in or out of the mazy creeks, for in the Niger 
delta there are waterways everywhere. In. places the 
air was heavy and full with the exhalations of rotting 
vegetation and festering mud. In others, the aromatic 
odors of burning wood betoken the vicinity of a native 
town; while now and then the listless breeze was filled 
with the fragrance of lilies and an odor as of frankin- 
cense, myrrh, and all manner of spices, until on the 
third day the dingy, leather-leaved mangroves an- 
nounced their approach to the coast. 

Great was the astonishment of the white officials of 
the Niger Coast Protectorate Consulate at Stepas Kono- 
kri, as the launch steamed up the creek and made fast 
to their wharf. The vice-consul smiled grimly when 
the three adventurers told their story, and he said: 
“‘Yes, I believe that swamp is in our domains if your 
bearings are correct, and I can give you papers to work 
it. You did well to come to me at once, for if the other 
powers had heard of it they would probably have 
claimed it as their territory—you understand.” Jar- 
dine did; he knew by bitter experience what the mo- 





all the echoes of the forest, and said quietly: ‘“‘We have 
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WILLIAM TERRISS, THE ACTOR RECENTLY MURDERED AT THE 
STAGE-DOOR OF THE ADELPHI THEATRE, LONDON. 





nopolists could do, and the officer continued: “‘How- 
ever, I don’t think I'd use that launch again in your 
place. It isn’t quite the thing, and might lead to 
trouble.” 

With the courtesy and kindness for which the Pro- 
tectorate officials are justly famed, the sick lieutenant 
was received and cared for at the Consulate, and was 
about again when the gunboat ‘‘Flamboyant’”’ de- 
scended the Kwarra and sent a crew from Forcados to 
bring back officer and launch. By this time, the three 
traders were back again with a strong party in the 
wild bush, and when they returned, months later, a 
letter and a packet awaited them at the Stepas Konokri 
Consulate. 

Whether the grateful lieutenant ever told all the 
story is doubtful, for the packet contained two gold 
watches with inscriptions upon them; and Jardine 
said as he read the graven thanks: 

‘We must go and look Oger up some of these days 
two more lucky trips and we can clear out of Afric a 
altogether. ‘No rubber’s worth anything on the Niger.’ 
say the Gold Coast people. Perhaps there’s not, if you 
sit down and wait for the niggers to bring you rubber; 
but if a man will run the risk and go up and look for it. 
there’s better rubber in these swamps than ever came 
out of Lagos or Accra.”’ 

“Sanguine as ever,’’ said Thornton, smiling; and 
the government officer added: 

“If they gave you watches for that effair, I wonder 
what you would have got if you had borrowed the gun- 
boat. too, and filled her up with palm oil.” 

The European population in the Niger delta changes 
every three years or so, through fever, and other 
causes; but a good story lives on, and when men sit 
panting on the broad verandas through the sweltering 
evenings, too listless even to play cards or smoke, there 
is one narrative which will long be told. That is how 
three presumptuous traders—*'Palm-oil ruffians,’’ as 
they are called on the coast—annexed a portion of the 
French navy to bring down their evil-smelling rubber 
through the tangled creeks. 


——>-0+—__—_ 
NOTE. 
The conclusion of the serial story, ‘‘Proving an 


Alibi,’” has been omitted this week owing to lack of 
space. The story will be concluded in our next issue. 





WE ARE VERY ANXIOUS 
to have every reader of our paper write to our friend, the German 
Artist, of Tyrone, Pa., in regard to the Crayon Portrait. business. 
It is really wonderful how many worthy persons have found perma- 
nent employment by learning of him: There is an immense de- 
mand for his work, all over the country, and we understand that 
just at this time he is hardly able to secure enough competent 
assistants, to fill his orders. He pays $8.00 to $16.00 per week for 
the work, and guarantees to teach even a child. Be sure to write 
him to-day. Don't forget the address; it is H. A. GRIPP, German 
Artist, TYRONE, PA. 











START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. { ‘xx departure for China of Prince | 


Henry of Prussia, the German Emperor’s 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME. 


BEAUTY IS POWE 


wondestyt reparation in the world for the complexion. The a ee PIMPLES 
EC LES. , BLACKHEADS, MOTH 


DR. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS are the most 


SALLOWNE TAN, REDNEss, 


[Vou XX., No. 13 


Read the following list of receipts of great sellers for 


agents. —Lightning transferring process — How to | 


ee photographs—Lightning grease remover— 
Carpet-cleaning preparation—Instantaneous coloring 
process— Bennett washing compound — Wall-paper 
cleaner —Silver metal polish—Marbie cleaner and 
polisher—French furniture polish—How to make ma- 
sle syrup and honey—Good baking powder receipt— 
Bea Bug exterminator—Inv isible ink—Rubber cement 
receipt—One-second solder—Silver-plating process — 
Gold plating process—Nickel-plating process— One 
night corn remover—Bennett Wizard Oil—Liquid 
Lightning—Bennett buttercolor. These receipts cost 
hundreds of dollars. Will send any one, with 
full directions, for 10c.. re or silver, three for 
25c., the whole list for 1.4 
B. B. Bennett & Bro.. 0 fluron St., Chicago, II. 


GOLD RINGS FREE! 


vs ww iligive « e one haif-round Ring, 
j d platet ware 
poent oo anyone who will sell 
1doz. Indestructible Lamp Wicks 
(ncednotrimming)among friends at 10cts. each. Write 
us and we will mail you the Wicks. You sellthem 
end send us the popes sae. and we will mail you the ing. 
STAR CHEMICAL Box 436, Centerbrook ,Conn. 








brother, was the occasion of some more 
of the medieval nonsense of which the 
Emperor seems enamored and against 
which German sense of humor—if there 
is such a thing—dares not raise its voice. 
At a dinner given to Prince Henry at 
the Royal Castle the Emperor made a 
speech in which there was much of im- 
perialism and more of "‘I,”’ and the reply | 


| of Prince Henry was as sycophantic as 


| 


the fawnings of a chronic office-seeker 
at Washington, although the speaker | 


| was the Emperor’s own brother, and | 


also a better man, physically and men- 
tally, than the titular head of the Empire. 


, How long Germany will endure this sort 


of deification of a degenerate is a ques- 
tion of much interest throughout Eur- 


ope. 


OLLINESS, ‘and all other facial and bovily "blemishes, This Preparation aaies and 
RO ewiihes the complexion as no other remedy x. earth can, Wafers, per box, 50c. and 


6 large boxes, $5. 


Address all orders to H. B. FOULD, Dept. W, 214 6th bead e., New York. 





THE NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO. 


The handsomest Musical Journal in the World, 
composed of 36 pieces large size sheet music pages, 
the prettiest vocal and instrumental music of the 
day in large clear type, on fine white book paper, 8 
portraits of actresses and musical celebrities—all 
for 10c.,one year’s subscription of 12 numbers $1.00. 


Address, The New York Musical Echo Co., 
163-165 Congress St., Savannah, Ga. 
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BP arene secur MONEY IN POULTRY 


es explains all. Worth $25.00 


anyone, The largest, finest and most camp ate 


book ever published in colors. Contains over 175 
new illustrations, hundreds of valuable recipes and 
T 


plans, and HOW ‘© MAKE POULTRY PAY. Sent 


Eris YOUN BAUSCH RG Miu 





3000 BICYCLES 


closed out at once. 
Standard ae? ee: one dp ‘d, 


$14 to $30. odels $12 
to#20. Sdhandw wheels $5 
to $15. Shipped to anyone 
ion approval without advance 
cones t. Great clearing sale 
ARN A BICYCLE 
by helping advertise Fs We will give one 
‘agent in each town FREE USE ofa sample 
to introduce them. Write at once for 







our Special Offer. 
W. ¥., MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, Lil. 





NEW STYLE CARDS, &. FOR 1898 
65 O»: 100 Piece and shape Jokes, 16 Moog of 
f Flowers and 
Stones, Standard eae br egy Sa! how to make $10. a yey er home, ALL 
Address, CROWN 


FOR 2 CENTS. CARD CO., Box (9, CADIZ, OHIO 
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CHEW 


» BEEMAN'S 


THE ORIGINAL 


GUM 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness, 


All Others are imitations. 











Send 25c for our 12 

page illustrated Waltz 

CHART and iearn to 

Dance, any one can 

learn easily & quickly 

It is so easy, so plain 

a child can learn to 

dance by using it, We will also send you 

FREE asample copy of The Ball Room, 

‘\. the only magazine devoted to dancing, eti- 

j quette, manners etc., Send 25c to-day and 
i) we will guarantee you satisfaction, 

f ADDRESS 
| THEBALL ROOM, KANSAS CITY, MO 


| 
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. GET THE BEST! © 
Send 6 cents for Large Illustrated Catalogue full of Informa- 

tion for Poultry Raisers. Many Improvements. Don’t pur- 

ehase before you have investigated. 


CEO. W. MURPHY & CO., Quincy, Ille 


e 
‘ewnGards 
Own 
bels, Circulars, or newspaper. 
Five Dollar Press. Larger $18. 
Type setting ona, printed rules. 
oney saved; a profits at 
printing for others. Stamp fora 
catalog, presses, type, to factory, 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 


I *siver RING 


FOR 10 CENTS. 


This 1898 ANNIVERSARY RING we warrant 
925-1000 soliti sterling silver worth one dollar each. 
To introduce our great new 1898 illustrated catalogue 
of Jewelry and Novelties, we will send one sample for 
TEN CENTS in silver or postage stamps. Send piece 
of paper size of ring wanted. Address, 

LYNN & Cco., 48 Bond St. New York, 
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COLLIER’S 


GENUINE coffee is said to have been 
gathered in Ohio this year from trees 
raised from seed. If it is as bad as the 
genuine tea that has been raised in some 
of the Southern States it will not justify 
a tariff duty for its protection as a new 
“infant industry.” 


THE Canadian government has decided 
to sue the United States for ten thousand 
dollars, the amount of damage said to 
have been inflicted on the steamer 
‘‘Canadienne” by the collision with our 
old gunboat ‘‘Yantic.”” A  cross-suit 
against Canada, one of whose licensed 
pilots had charge of the ‘“‘Yantic’’ at 
the time of the accident, is also in order. 


A MORTUARY oddity is the heating of 
the tomb of General Grant, that the 
health and comfort of the guards, care- 
takers and visitors may not suffer. There 
is no perceptible decrease of the number 
of visitors to the interior of the tomb. 


asiter Klondike Gold, $3.60 for $1 


New York Weekly Tribune, greatest 20- 





age newspaper in the United States ... 1.00 
oung People’s Weekly, religious, col- 
ors, 12 pages, size Youth’s Companion . . . .60 
Farm Journal, best 24-page farm paper, 
most popular in the United States . .. . 50 
Poultry Keeper, twenty pages, printed in 
colors. It leads, othersfollow. ..... 50 
P. K. Illustrator No. 1, 100 illustrations, 
poultry houses, incubators, brooders, etc. . 25 
- K.dilustrater No. 2, 7 illustrations, 
artificial incubation, care of chicks, ete. . . 25 
P. K. Illustrator No. 3, Poultry Diseases, 8s 


Gapes, Roup, Cholera, Moulting, ete. . . . 
P. K. Llustrator No. 4, Judging Fowls, 
description of breeds, Mating, Points, ete. . 25 
For only $1 we send these 4 papers 1 year, 
and 4 books, postpaid, grand total. . .. . $3.60 
Sample I’, K., with other offers, free. 
Poultry Keeper Co., Box 16, Parkesburg, Pa. 







WEEKLY. 





CURE CONSTIPATION 


DRUGGISTS. 
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Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 
REDUCED 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 


A YEAR, POSTPAID, 
Make Converts for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
price of Tammany Tres from $4 to 
$1 a year, making it a — price 
and within the reach of the masses, 
This makes Tammany Times cheaper 
than the $1 magazines which give 
only 12,issues during the year, where- 
as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 


§ d 25 For sample copy and 
en C. beautiful souvenir book 
with photo-engravings and signatures of 
rominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 
ory of Tammany Hall. 
TAMMANY TIMES Co., 
New York City, U.S. A. 
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The most up-to-date Fashion Magazine in the World. 





6 Colored Plates and 24 Pages of Black and White Illustrations—purely fashion. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. SUBSCRIPTIONS, $1.00 A YEAR. 


If your dealer has not got it, send 10 cents for Specimen Copy to 


ELITE STYLES Co0.. 54 Maiden Lane, New York. 




































s, flloral 3x4, design for cas 





Knot and Floral design for doilies 5x5, Sailors Butt« 
design with floral wreath 414x414, design for Veil case, 





floral choice 6x7, Corner desi 





FREE! A $2.50 STAMPING OUTFIT ! 


k plet ractical, up-to-date. 
The best designs, the best material, the best workmanship pond the best value ever 
offered. Not how much, but how good has been our motto in preparing this outfit, It contains 35 
patterns, which bought singly in New York, Chicago or Boston stores would cost from Se. to 8Oe, each. 
The designs are: Handsome Centre piece (see illust.) 8x8 inches, design for Sh« 5x10 in., Shaving 
Set 6x6 in., Souvenir Case 5x6 in., 4 fruit d as for tumbler doilies 344x344 »y's Bib, Rosebuds and 
word ‘‘ Baby,” 4x4, Cheese doily design 3x5, Forget-me-nots for set of doilies 4x4, design for Water Bottle 
doilies 6x6, design for Kensington Work doilies 5x5, Floral Design and Bow Knots 3x5, design “* Maga- 
zines” for case, Maiden hair Fern for set of doilies 4x4, Fancy design Fleur de Lis for drapery border 
53x10, Pinks 3x4, Floral designs, Pansy, Rose, Carnations, Spray for doilies and Leather work, Bow 


Letters " Good Luck 
gn for scarf or cover, 
1034x1044, Forget-me-nots 244x2%, Ox Eyed Daisy 3x5, and many other designs of Roses, Tulips, ete. Everything new and de- 
sirable; all the above, also full directions for stamping, —— powder, and the newindelible stamping meth- 
od FREE if you send 15e. for 8 mos. trial aub. to our new 80 column III. magazine, containing stories and brightest 


household departments. Addrsess, THE COLUMBIAN, 13, 15, and 17 Otis Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


> 














Who can write short stories or poems 
should enter our contest. 





CASH PRIZES 


Full particulars in_current issue of 
THE HovsEHOLD WORLD, sent for 
three two-cent stamps. Francis C. 
Owen, Editor, Rochester, N. Y. 


COLFER, 


EDITED BY JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 


The game of golf is played on a large tract of 
land, and is a game that men, women and chil- 
dren can play. It is now played by the wealthiest 
and also by the middle classes. From a pecuniary 
point of view it is the best game now in America. 
[t assists the sale of land, and puts value on iand 
wractically valueless. 1t is a good game for ath- 
etic young men, for outside of the recreation, in 








the event that they may care to take up the sport 
as professionals, the remuneration is very good. 
A golf professional averages over $100 a month 
and found. This game is certainly worth the in- 


vestigation of every one, and all can keep posted 
by subscribing to 


THE GOLFER, 


which is one dollar a year. The Golfer-is now in 
its fourth year, and is published monthly with 
illustrations. Address, 


THE GOLFER, 


Boston, Mass. 


LOOD POISON 


Primary, Seg. 
A SPECIALT Y coasry aren 
tiary BLOOD POISON permanent! 
cured in 15to35 days. You can betreated 
home forsame price under same guarane 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we willcone 
to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mere 
Cury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
Re ins, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
&ny part of the body, Hair or Eryebsows ry | 
Out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obstie 
nate cases and challenge the world fora 
disease has always 
baffied the skill of the most eminent physi- 
Cianse $500,000 — behind our uncondie 
spplcgions digress COOK, REMEDY Oe 
mn. 
677 Masonic 
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Temple, CHICAGO, ILL, _ 
















one of these long Summer months, but int 


hard labor. No, I wo 


MR. H. A. GRIPP, Tyrone, Pa.—Dear Teacher and Friend: At the beginning of in: 
received during the past eight months. I have been, to quote 
the work to stop as I was sick and could not finish the wor! 


EPHEN TRAVER, Pastor Lutheran Church, Petersburg, Pa. 
BROOKSHIRE, Waller Co., Texas, 


To Whomsoever It May Concern:—I, the undersigned, take pleasure in saying that Mr. H. A. Grip», the German artist, of Tyrone, Pa., bas furnished my wife with work 
amounting trom $30 to $52 a month since she has learned to do satisfactory wor! 8T. 


our grateful student, LELLA MAUD LESL 


y letter 1 want to thank you over ani over again for the abundance of work I have 
an expression from one of your other pupils, “ snowed under with work from Mr. Gripp.” Once I wrote for 
k rapidly enough. I received none for a week only and then it eame pouring inagain. In two days I received 
$20.00 worth of work. Oh! dear Mr. Gripp, Ican never show you how I appreciate your goodness, Some of my friends thought that because 1 lived so far away I would 
not get any work, but I am so glad I can say they were mistaken. Iam learning to work so much faster, too, andif mye 
Le cloudy Winter days I simply cannot see well enough to do that much work, 

at home in a comfortable room, sitting at my easel, and in the evenings, during the Summer I take a long walk, horseback ride, or drive, for exercise, come home refreshed 
and not worn out from my day’s work. Now look, on the other side, at the millions of shop girs, seamstresses, school teachers, typewriters, etc., and their daily routine of 
xf uld not change with any, and if every young girl knew of your work there would be f 

aa fraudulent advertisements nowadays, that the much imposed upon public are loth to believe the truth when they dosee it. 
this letter and perhaps it will influence someone. If any one wishes to ask anything concerning the school and will enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope I will 
answer all questions. Again thanking you for your liberality, I remain, Y 


sr did not trouble me, I could make $50.00 every 
ut then, compare that work with others. lam 


ewer in other vocations. But as you well know, there are so 
If you wish, Mr. Gripp, you may publish 
fiadiy 








Tyrrong, Pa. 


city, has done business with us since 1892, and we believe him to be a 


dealings. 


T. J. GATES, Cashier Biair Banking Co. 
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integrity and honest in 


To Whom it may Concern: — TH. A. Gri 


man of high personal 








MEN AND. WOME 


i send a Crayon Portrait free of charge as a guide to each student. 
I send to each of my students a Crayon Portrait of any person. The best is of some one | | guarantee you success from the start. 
dear to you, or of some one you know well, because you would learn quicker un » face you know. 3 
Also do I send you a print of this person, for you to finish, with all material and instruction, name and address of lots of my students, who have learned and are working for 
The Portrait will be a sure guide for anyone and is painted the same as my instruction teaches, | me now all over the United States and Canada, If you really wish to make 
and as Portrait and Print are of the same Photograph, any person can do the work, if they 
only try. Send for my book at once, it will be sent to you the same day when I receive your This is no bogus advertisement but necessary fr me to engage 
letter or card, so that you do not need to wait too long for the work. good persons to work for me and a many homes, 


Address plainly, H. A. GRIPP, German Artist, No. 229 Gripp Building, Tyrone, Pa. 


“YOUR HOME. 


Bead the following very care- 
fally, it will keep yourself 
and your home, 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT AT 
YOUR HOME.—Explanation, 


Ihave agents In every Stato 
of the Union and Canada, also 
do I furnish newspapers, magazines, and stores with Crayon Portraits which 
they give to their customers as premiums, I am nnder coutract te furnish twoof 
our leading magazines with Crayon Portraits; one magazine in New York with 
30,000, and the other in Washington , D, C., with 40,000 14x17 Crayon Port- 
ralte. Iam considering additional contracts. My experience has been, for the 
last five years, to teach good, reliable parties at their homes, and send my work 
to them or let them come to my Studio. 

HOW CAN I DO IT? In the first place I teach them my own method, 
and go can depend on their doing good woork rapidly, thus saving money for my- 
self.. My method is easy —2 child can learn it. I would be pleased to 
have you take up a branch of my work, which consists in the making of Crayon 
Portraits. These portraits are pictures which my acents, magazines, ete., send 
me to enlarge, and are copied in Crayon by the aid of my copyrighted print 
system. 

You can send your Print back Just as soon as you can finish 
it. If you have the @, finish it the first day, and if fairly done I will return 
the print the same day with a box of work, and payment for same. You do not 
need to practice all day, but only one hour, or less time; and after I have taught 
you I can get my work cheaper by you ‘han if I employed a first-class artist at a 
big salary, This is the reason I car offer >y work to agents, etc., cheaper than 
others, aud I have agents in every State and Canada, and at the same time you 
can make fair wages from the start. An ordina reon can earn eight 
to alxteen dollars weekly, some co better still, You can execute the work 
by day or Jamp light, it can be taken up and laid aside at will. 

If you will engage with me, and will work faithfully, T have 
all the work and more than you can do. I do not vk you to give me ten hours a 
day.of your time, dut whateyer time you can spare, No matter if you 
can spare but an hour a day su long as you do apa re it. The work calls for no 
special talent, and if a person can reod and is williig to follow my instructions, 
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T have issued a little book which will {nstruct you how T send my work, and 
explains how to finish the work, and how much I pay for cach print, Also gives 


some money in spare time or devote all your spare time to the work, send for the 
book at once and I will send it free of charge. 
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PLAYWRIGHT (in excitement)—“They are calling for the author. What shall I do?” 
StaGE MANAGER (who has seen the crowd)—“‘You had better slip out of the stage door 
and make your escape while there is time.” 
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The Pioneer Alaska Railway is the 


qW) 
— NORTHERN PACIFIC, 
Zand to that Company belongs the Credit, in Con- 


W nection with the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, 

of having inaugurated the Sale of Through Tickets 
W to Points in Alaska. The NORTHERN PACIFIC was 
the First Railway to Issue a [ap of Alaska 
showing the Inland Passage from Puget Sound to 
Sitka, Juneau and Chilkat. 

Those Intending to go to Alaska Early 
Next Spring, after the Snows on the Dyea and 
Skagway Passes are packed down and the Lakes 
frozen, or at a Later Date, either via this Route or via 
St. Michaels and the [louth of the Yukon, 


should remember that the NORTHERN PACIFIC IS 
THE PIONEER ALASKA LINE; runs steam-heated Trains 


with Dining Cars, Pullman Standard and Tourist 
Sleeping Cars from St. Paul to Tacoma, Seattle and 
Portland. Passengers have the Option of going via 
Helena or Butte City (the latter the Greatest Silver 
Mining Camp in the World); also via Lake Pend 
D’Oreille, Idaho, or through the Famous Coeur 
D’Alene Country. 

We have issued an Illustrated Folder Replete 
with Alaska and Klondike Information up to 
Date. Send CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn., Two Cents in Postage and he will 
forward you this Map. 
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and Liquor Habit cured in Magic Lantern 4nd Stereop- 

10 to 20 days. No pay till ticon Exhibitions pay well. Small 

cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, capital needed. ene a 

i} 1c 0 
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3 descriptions and lowe: r 
+ Dept. A, Lebanon, Ohio. IN THIS everything necessary FH; E. 
‘ McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
; WRITERS WANTED todo Copying at home. 
Law Couuece, Lima, Ohio. | In answering, please mention CoLuizR s WEEKLY. 
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“G il P ‘FLORIDA sanr pine 
AINED OURDS =f Low ny7Hs to Chartenton, Sayannan, 
| 


9 | New Yorkto TO FLORIDA _ New York to 
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a THE WHIRLPOOL. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 


CHAPTER VII.—-(ConrTINUED.) 


Tuey went to Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, 

‘- where Rolfe spent the time until he had to leave for 

his appointment with Cecil Morphew. Sibyl was very 

kind, but gently reproachful. Why had Alma forsaken 

poke ner? Why did Harvey himself never drop in? ‘I’m 

often quite lonely, Mr. Rolfe, and as one result of it I’m 

ne getting learned. Look at these books. Won’t you give 
rin me a word of admiration?” 

There was a volume of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, one 
of Symonds’s “‘Renaissance,’” Benvenuto’s *‘Memoirs’’ 
in the original. : 

ED, “T can’t help clinging to the old world,” she said 
sweetly. ‘‘Hugh forgives me, like a good boy; and 
you, I know, not only forgive, but sympathize.”’ 
Of course, not a word 
Carnaby’s business; Redgrave’s name was not men- 
tioned. Sibyl, one felt, would decline to recognize, in 
klet her own drawing-room, the gross necessities of life. 
Had bankruptcy been impending, she would have 
ignored it with the same perfection of repose. An in- 
scrutable woman. who could look and smile at one with- 
. out conveying the faintest suggestion of her: actual 
houghts. 
- ‘ On his way to the club, Harvey puzzled over what 
7 seemed to him Redgrave’s singular behavior. Why 
should a man in that position volunteer pecuniary aid 
ia to an obscure and struggling firm? Could it be genuine 
eg friendship for Hugh Carnaby? That sounded most im- 
robable. Perhaps Redgrave, like the majority of peo’ 
- ple in this world, appeared much wealthier than he really 
was, and saw in Mackintosh’s business a reasonable 
! hope of profit. In that case, and if the concern began 
® 





to flourish, might not an older friend of Carnaby’s find 
lucrative employment for his capital? 

He had always thought with uttermost contempt of 
the man who allows himself to be gripped, worried, 
dragged down, by artificial necessities. Was he him- 
self to become a victim of this social disease? Was he, 
resistless, to be drawn into the muddy whirlpool, to 


s spin round and round among gibbering phantoms, 
an dosing himself with a grin of inane conceit, or 
t clutching in desperation at futile hopes? He remem- 
bered his tranquil life between the mountains and the 
€ sea; his earlier freedom, wandering in the sunlight of 
L. silent lands. Surely there needed but a little common- 


sense, a little decision, to save himself from this rush- 

ing current. One word to Alma—would it not suffice? 

But of all things he dreaded to incur the charge of 

: meanness, of selfishness. That had ever been his weak 

: int: in youth, wellnigh a cause of ruin; in later life, 
impelling kim to numberless insincerities and follies. 

However, the danger as yet only threatened. He 

was solvent; he had still a reserve. It behooved him 

merely to avoid the risks of speculation, and to check, 

in natural unobtrusive ways, that tendency to extrava- 

; gance of living which was nowadays universal. Could 

’ he not depend upon himself for this moderate manliness? 

Cecil Morphew, though differing in all other respects 
from Hugh Carnaby, showed a face which, like Hugh’s, 
was zrowing prematurely old; a fatigued complexion, 
sunken eyes; an expression mingled of discontent and 
eagerness, now furtive, now sanguine, yet losing the 
worse traits in a still youthful smile as he came forward 
to meet his friend. Year after year he clung to the old 
amorous hope, but he no longer spoke of it with the 
same impulsive frankness; he did not shun the subject 
—brought it, indeed, voluntarily forward, but with a 
shamefaced_hesitance. His declaration in a letter, not 
long ago, that he was unworthy of any good woman’s 
love, pou to something which had had its share in 
the obvious smirching of his character; something 
common enough, no doubt; easily divined by Harvey 
Rolfe, though he could not learn how far the man’s 
future was compromised. To-day Morphew began with 
talk of a hopeful tenor. He had got hold of a little 
money; he had conceived a project for making more. 
When the progress of their eating and drinking cleared 
the way for confidential disclosures, Morphew began to 
hint at his scheme. 

“You’ve heard me speak of Denbow?’’ This was 
a man who had given him lessons in photography; a 
dealer in photographic apparatus, with a shop in West- 
minster Bridge Road. ‘‘He’s a very decent fellow, but 
it’s all up with him. His wife drinks, and he has lost 
money in betting, and now he wants to clear out—to 
sell his business and get away. He came to me to 
apologize for spoiling some negatives—he does a little 
printing for me now and then—and told me what he 
aot todo. Did I know of any one likely to take his 
shop?” 

Harvey laughed. ‘‘You’re in with a queer lot of 
people, it seems to me.” : 

“Oh, Denbow is all but a gentleman, I assure you. 
He was educated at Charterhouse, but made a fool of 
himself, I believe, in the common way. But about his 
business, I’ve seen a good deal of it, going in and out, 
and talking with them, and I know as much about pho- 
tography as most amateurs—you’ll admit that, Rolfe?’’ 

It was true that he had attained more than ordinary 
skill with the camera. Indeed, but for this resource, 
happily discovered in the days of his hopelessness, he 
would probably have sunk out of sight before now. 

‘“Denbow’s salesman is a thoroughly honest and 
capable fellow—Hobcraft, his name. He’s been at the 
shop three or four years, and would be only too glad to 
carry on the business, but he can’t raise money, and 
Denbow must have cash down. Now the fact is, I want 
to buy that business myself.” é 

“T see. What does the man ask for it?” 

Morphew fidgeted a little. ‘‘Well, just at present 
there isn’t much stock—nothing like what *here ought 
to be. Denbow has been coming down the hill; he’s 
stopped himself only just in time. When I first knew 
him he was doing reasonably well. It’s a good position 
for that kind of shop. Swarms of men, you know, go 
kward and forward along the Westminster Bridge 
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Road, and just the kind of men, lots of them, that take 
bg poticeraphy—site better kind of clerk, and the man 
of business who lives in the south suburbs. And pho- 
tography is going ahead so. I have all sorts of ideas. 
One might push the printing branch of the business— 
and have dark rooms for amateurs—and hit on a new 
hand-camera—and perhaps even start a paper, call it 
‘Camera Notes,’ or something of that kind. Don’t 
smile and look skeptical—’”’ 

“Not at all. It seems to me the best suggestion 
I've heard from you ‘BA 

‘Think so? I’m awfully glad of that. You know, 
Rolfe, a fellow like myself—decent family, public 
school, and that kind of thing—naturally fights shy of 
shopkeeping. But I’ve got to the point that I don’t 
care what I do, if only it’ll bring me a steady income in 
an honest way. I ought to be able to make several hun- 
dreds a year, even at starting. out of that business.”’ 

‘*Have you spoken of it in the usual quarter?’’ 

“No, I haven’t.’’ Cecil’s countenance fell. ‘‘I 
should if I made a successful start. But I’ve talked of 
so many things, I’m ashamed. And she mightn’t quite 
waeeeeennss perhaps she would think I was going down 
—down—”’ 

“‘How is her father?”’ 

‘‘Neither better nor worse. That man will take an- 
other ten years over his dying—see if he doesn’t. Well, 
we’ve got used to it. We’re neither of us young any 
longer; we’ve lost the best part of our lives. And all 
for what? Because we hadn’t money enough to take a 
house three times bigger than we needed! Two lives 
wasted because we couldn’t feed fifty other people for 
— we didn’t care a damn! Doesn’t it conie to 
that?’ 

‘‘No doubt. What does Denbow ask?’’ 

‘For the stock, two hundred pounds; shop-fittings, 
fifty ; business as it stands, say three hundred. The 
rent is ninety-five. Floor above the shop let to a family, 
who P ns twenty-four shillings a week—a _ substantial 
set-off against the rent; but I should like to get rid of 
the people, and use the whole house for business pur- 
avg There’s three years of Denbow’s lease to run; 

ut this, he says, the landlord would be willing to con- 
vert into a seven years’ lease to a new tenant. Then 
one must allow something for repairs, and so on, at the 
fresh start. Well, with purchase of a little new stock, 
say another hundred and fifty pounds. ‘Roughly speak- 
ing, I ought to have about five hundred pounds to settle 
the affair.” 

‘‘And you have the money?” 

“Not quite; I’ve got—well, I may say three hun- 
dred. I’m not speaking of my own private income; of 
course, that goes on as usual, and isn’t a penny too 
much for-—-for ordinary expenses.’’ He fidgeted again. 
wae you care to know how I made this bit of capi- 
ta. \ age 

“Tf you care to tell me.”’ 

‘Yes, 1 will, just to show you what one is driven to 
do. Two wears ago I was ill—congestion of the lungs— 
felt sure wld die. You were in Wales then. I sent 
for pes io get him to make my will—he used to 
be a soli.sto. you know, before he started the bucket- 
shop. Whe. 1 pulled through, Trip came one day and 
said he had a job for me. You'll be careful, by the 
bye, not to mention this. The job was to get the city 
editor of a certain newspaper (a man I know very well) 
to print a damaging rumor about a certain company. 
You’ll wonder how I could manage this. Well, simply 
because the son of the chairman of that company was a 
sort of friend of mine, and the city editor knew it. If 
I could get the paragraph inserted, Tripcony would— 
not pay me anything, but give me a tip to buy certain 
stock which he guaranteed would be rising. Well, I 
undertook tie job, and I succeeded, and Trip was as 
good as his word. I bought as much as I dared— 
through had 6 mind you, and he wouldn’t let me off the 
cover, which I thought suspicious, though it was only 
habit of business. I bought at 75, and on settling-day 
the quotation was par. I wanted to go at it again, but 
Trip shook his head. Well, I netted nearly five hun- 
dred. The most caddish affair I ever was in; but I 
wanted money. Stop, that’s only half the story. Just 
at that time I met a man who wanted to start a proprie- 
tary club. He had the lease of a house near Golden 
Square, but not quite money enough to furnish it 
properly and set the club going. Well, I joined him, 
and put in four hundred pounds; and for a year and a 
half we didn’t do badly. Then there was a smash; the 

olice raided the place one night, and my partner went 
efore the magistrates. I trembled in my shoes, but 
my name was never mentioned. It only ended in a 
fifty-pound fine, and of course I went halves. Then we 
sold the club for two hundred, furniture and all, and I 
found myself with--what I have now, not quite three 
hundred.”’ 

‘““My boy, you’ve been going it,’’ remarked Rolfe, 
with a clouded brow. 

“That’s what I tell you. I want to get out of all 
that kind of thing. Now, how am I to get two or three 
hundred honestly? I think Denbow would take less 
than he says for cash down. But the stock, I guaran- 
tee, is worth two hundred.”’ 

“You have the first offer?’ 

‘*Till day after to-morrow—Monday.”’ 

‘‘To-morrow’s Sunday —that’s awkward. Never 
mind. If I come over in the morning, will you take 
me to the place, and let me look over it with you, and 
see both Denbow and the shopman?”’ 

‘‘Of course I will!’’ said Morphew delightedly. ‘‘It’s 
all above-board. There's a devilish good business to be 
made; it depends only on the man. Why, Denbow has 
made as much as two hundred in a year out of printing 
for amateurs alone. It’s his own fault that he didn’t 
keep it up. I swear, Rolfe, that with capital and hard 
work and acuteness, that place can be made the estab- 
lishment of the kind south of the Thames. Why, there’s 
no reason why one shouldn’t net a thousand a year ina 
very short time.” 

‘Is Denbow willing to exhibit his books?’’ 

“Of course he is. I’ve seen them. It isn’t specula- 
tive, you know; honest, straightforward business.”’ 

**What part do you propose to take in it yourself?”’ 

‘*Why. Denbow’s part—without the betting. I shall 
go in for the business for all I’m worth; work day and 
night. And look here, Rolfe. It isn’t as if I had no 
security to offer. You sée, I have my private income; 
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that gives me a pull over the ordinary man of business 
just starting. Suppose I borrow three—four—five hun- 
red pounds; why, I can afford to make over stock or 
receipts—anything in that way—to the lender. Four 
per cent, that’s what I offer, if it’s a simple loan.”’ 
‘You would keep the man—what’s his name?”’ 
‘“‘Hobcraft. Decidedly. Couldn’t do without him. 
He has been having thirty-five shillings a week.”’ 
Harvey rose, and led the way to the smoking-room. 
His companion had become a new man; the glow of 
excitement gave him a healthier look, and he talked 
more like the Cecil Morphew of earlier days, whom 
Rolfe had found and befriended at the hotel in Brussels. 
‘‘There’s nothing to be ashamed of in a business of 
this kind. If only her father was dead, I’m sure she 
wouldn't mind it.—Ah, Rolfe, if only she and I, both of 
us, had had a little more courage! Do you know what 
I think? It’s the weak people that do most harm in the 
world. They suffer, of course, but they make others 
suffer as well. If 1 were like you—ah, if I were like 
youl’? Harvey laughed. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


To Alma, on his return, he gave a full account of all 
he had. heard and done. The story of Hugh Carnaby’s 
good fortune interested her greatly. She elicited every 
detail of which Harvey had been informed; asked 
shrewd questions; and yet had the air of listening only 
for her amusement. 

‘Should you have thought Redgrave likely to do 
such a thing?’’ Rolfe inquired. - 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know him at all well. He has been a 
friend of Sibyl’s for a Jong time—so, of course—’’ Her 
voice dropped, but in a moment she was questioning 


again. ‘You say that Mr. Redgrave went to sec him at 
Coventry?” 
‘Yes. Redgrave must have heard he was there; 


from Sibyl, I suppase.’’ 

“‘And that was two days ago?”’ 

‘““So Carnaby said—Why?”’ 

“‘Somebody—oh, I think it was Mrs. Rayner Mann, 
yesterday—said Mr. Redgrave was in Paris.’’ 

Cecil Morphew’s affairs had much less interest four 
her; but when Harvey said that he was going to town 
again to-morrow, to look at the shop in Westminster 
Bridge Road, she regarded him with an odd smile. 
“You surely won’t get mixed up in things of that 
kind?”’ 

“It might be profitable,’’ he answered very: quietly ; 
‘‘and—one doesn’t care to lose any chance of that kind 
—just now—”’ f 

He would not meet her eyes; but Alma searched his 
face for the meaning of these words, so evidently 
weighted. ‘‘Are you at all uneasy, Harvey?” 

“Not a bit—not a bit,’’ answered the weak man in 
him. ‘‘I only meant that, if we are going to remove —”’ 

They sat for more than five minutes in silence. 
Alma’s brain was working very rapidly, as her features 
showed. When he entered, she looked rather sleepy; 
now she was thrilling with vivid consciousness; one 
would have thought her absorbed in the solution of some 
exciting problem. Her next words came unexpectedly. 

‘‘Harvey, if you mean. what you say about letting 
me follow my own instincts, I think I shall decide to 
try my fortune—to give a public recital.” 

He glanced at her, but did not answer. 

‘‘We made a sort of bargain—didn’t we?’’ she went 
on, quickly, nervously, with an endeavor to strike the 
playful note. ‘‘Hughie shall go to Mrs. Abbott’s, and 
I will attend to what you said about the choice of ac- 
quaintances.”’ 

‘‘But surely neither of those things can be a subject 
of bargaining between us? Isn’t your interest in both 
at Jeast equal to my own?”’ 

‘‘Yes—I know—of course. 
of putting it.”’ 

“Tell me plainly’’—he looked at her -now—‘“‘have 
you the slightest objection, on any ground, to Hughie’s 
being taught by Mrs. Abbott? If so, do let us clear it 


It was only a joking way 


‘Dear, I have not a shadow of objection,’’ replied 
Alma, straightening herself a little, and answering his 
gaze with excessive frankness. ‘‘How could I have? 
You think Mrs. Abbott will teach him much better 
than I could, and in that you are quite right. I have 
no talent for teaching. I haven’t much patience—ex- 
cept in music. It’s better, every way, that he should 
go to Mrs. Abbott. I feel perfect contidence in her, and 
I shouldn’t be able to in a mere stranger.”’ 

Harvey gave a slow nod, and apeeres to have some- 
thing more of importance to say ; but he only asked how 
the child’s cold had been to-night. Aima replied that 
it was neither better nor worse; she spoke absently. 

‘‘On whose encouragement do you principally rely?’’ 
was Rolfe’s next question. 

‘On that of twenty people!” 

“T said ‘principally.’ ” 

‘Herr ‘\Vilenski has often praised me; and he doesn’t 
throw his praise away. And you yourself, Harvey, 
didn’t you say last night that I was undoubtedly as 
good as most professionals?”’ 

“T don’t think I used quite those words; and, to tell 
you the truth, it had never entered my head that you 
would take them for encouragement to such a step as 
this.” 

Alma bent toward him, euiling, “T understand, 
You don’t think me good enough. Now the truth, the 
truth!’ and she held up a finger—which she could not 
succeed in keeping steady. 

‘Yes, you shall have the truth. It’s too serious a 
matter for making pretenses. My own judgment is 
worthless, utterly; it should neither offend nor en- 
courage you. But it’s very plain to me that you 
shouldn’t dream of coming before the public unless 
Wilenski, and perhaps some one else of equal or better 
standing, actually urges you to it. Now, has he done 
anything like that?’’ Fi 

She reddened, and hardly tried to conceal her vexa- 
tion. ‘‘This only means, Harvey, that you don’t want 
me to come out.” 

“Come now, be more reasonable. It does not only 
mean that; in fact, I can say honestly it doesn’t mean 
that at all. If Wilenski tells you plainly that you ought 
to become a professional violinist, there’s no one will 
wish you luck half so heartily as I. But if it’s only the 
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encouragement of ‘twenty people’—that means -noth- 
ing. I'm speaking simply as the best friend you have. 
Don’t run the risk of a horrible disappointment. I know 
you wouldn’t find that easy to bear—it would be bad for 
you, in every way.” 

Impelled by annoyance—for the project se2med to 
him delusive, and his sense of dignity rose against it— 
Harvey had begun with unwonted decision, but he was 
soon uncomfortably self-conscious and self-critical; he 
spoke with effort, vainly struggling against that pecul- 
iar force of Alma’s personality which had long ago 
subdued him. When he looked at her, saw her distant 
smile, her pose of the head as in one who mildly rebukes 
presumption, he was overtome with a feeling of solemn 
ineptitude. Quite unaware that his last sentence was to 
Alma the most impressive—the only impressive—part 
of his counsel, suddenly he broke off, and found relief in 
unexpected laughter. 

“There, now, I’ve done my duty—I’ve discharged the 
pedagogue. Get rid of your tragic mask. Be yourself; 
do as you wish. When the time comes, just tell jme 
what you have decided.”’ 

So, once more, did he oust common sense with what 
he imagined a riper wisdom. One must not take things 
funereally. Face to face with a woman in the prime of 
her beauty, he heard a voice warning him against the 
pedantic spirit of middle age, against formalism and 
fogeyishness. 

*‘Now I know you again,”’ said Alma, softening, but 
still reserved ; for she did not forget that he had thrown 
doubt upon her claims as an artist—an incident which 
would not lose its importance as she pondered it at 
leisure. 

Harvey sat late. On going upstairs, instead of 
straightway entering his own room, he passed it with 
soft step and paused by another door, that of the cham- 
ber in which Hughie slept under the care of Miss Smith. 
The child had coughed in the night during this last 
week. But at present all was quiet, and with comfort- 
able reassurance the father went to rest. 

Alma had matters to occupy her more important 
than a chiid’s passing ailment. As she slowly unrobed 
herself by the fire, combed out her warm, fragrant, 
many-rippled tresses, or held mute dialogue with her 
eyes in the glass, from a ravel of uneasy thoughts there 
detached itseJf, first and foremost, the discovery that 
Redgrave had not been in Paris when Mrs. Strangeways 
said he was. What was the meaning of this contradic- 
tion? Thereto hung the singular coincidence of Red- 
grave’s return home exactly at the time when she and 
Mrs. Strangeways happened to be there. She had 
thought of it as a coincidence and nothing more; but 
if Redgrave had deceived Mrs. Strangeways as to his 
movements, the unlooked-for arrival took a suspicious 
significance. There remained a dark possibility: that 
Mrs. Strangeways knew what was about to happen. 
Yet this seemed inconceivable. 

Was it inconceivable? Why should a woman of that 
age, and of so much experience, feel nervous about 
going alone to her friend’s house on such a simple mis- 
sion? It appeared odd at the time, and was more diffi- 
cult to understand the more she thought of it. And one 
heard such strange stories—in society of a certain kind 
—so many whispered hints of things that wouid not 
bear to be talked about. 

Redgrave had not been in Paris, but at Coventry. 
There again was a puzzling circumstance. Harvey 
himself declared his surprise at hearing that Redgrave 
had entered into partnership with Hugh Carnaby. Had 
Sibyl anything to do with this? Could she have hinted 
to her friend the millionaire that her husband’s finan- 
cial position was anything but satisfactory, and had 
Redgrave, out of pure friendship—of course, out of 
pure friendship—hastened to their succor?, 

This perplexity was almost as disturbing as that 
which preceded it. Knowing the man of money as 
she did, Alma found it disagreeable to connect his 
name thus closely with Sibyl’s. Disagreeable in a com- 
plicated sense; for she had begun to think of Cyrus 

edgrave as intimately associated with her own ambi- 
tions, secret and avowed. He was to aid her in win- 
ning fame as a violinist; and, to this end, all possible 
use (within certain limits) was to be made of the power 
she had over him. Alma viewed the position without 
the least attempt at disguising its true nature. She was 
playing with fire; knew it; enjoyed the excitement of 
it; trusted herself with the completest confidence to 
come out of the game unscorched. But she felt assured 
that other women, in similar circumstances, had en- 
gaged in much the same encounter with Cyrus Red- 
grave; and could it be imagined that Sibyl Carnab 
was one of them—Sibyl, the woman of culture, of hig 
principle, the critic of society—Sibyl, to whom she had 
so long paid homage,‘as to one of the chosen of her sex? 
That etanive might approach Sibyl with lawless 
thought, she could well believe, and such a possibility 
excited her indignation; that Sibyl would meet him on 
his own terms, she could not for a moment have 
credited, but for a traitor-voice that spoke in her for 
the first time, the voice of jealousy. 

Where and how often did they meet? To ask this 
question was to touch another motive of discontent. 
Ever since the return to London life, Alma had felt dis- 
satisfied with her social position. She was the wife of 
a gentleman of independent means; in theory, all 
circles should be open to her. Practically, she found 
herself very much restricted in the choice of acquaint- 
ances. Harvey had hinted that she should be careful 
where she went, and whom she knew; that she recog- 
nized the justice of this warning served merely to irri- 
tate her against its necessity. Why, then, did not her 
husband exert himself to obtain better society for her? 
Plainly, he would never take a step in that direction; 
he had his two or three friends, and found them suffi- 
cient; he would have liked to see her very intimate 
with Mrs. Abbott—perhaps helping to teach babies on 
the kindergarten system! Left to her own resources, 
she could do little beyond refusing connections that 
were manifestly undesirable. Sibyl, she knew, associ- 
ated with people of much higher standing, only out of 
curiosity taking a peep at the world to which her friend 
was restricted. There had always been a slight dispar- 
ity in this respect between them, and in former days 
Alma had accepted it without murmuring; but why 
did Sibyl, just when she could have been socially help- 
ful, show a disposition to hold aloof? *‘Of course, you 
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care nothing for people of that kind,’’ Mrs. Carnaby 
had said, after casually mnentioning some ‘‘good’’ family 
at whose country house she had been visiting. It was 
intended, perhaps, as a compliment, with allusion to 
Alma’s theories of the ‘‘simple life’’; but, in face of the 
very Lg fact that such theories were utterly aban- 
doned, it sounded to Alma a humiliating irony. 

Could it be that Sibyl feared inquiries, shrank from 
having it known that she was on intimate terms with 
the daughter of the late Bennet Frothingham—a name 
still too often mentioned in newspapers and elsewhere? 
The shadow of this possibility had ere now flitted over 
Alma’s mind; she was in the mood to establish it as a 
certainty, and to indulge the resentment that naturally 
ensued. For on more than one occasion of late, at Mrs. 
Rayner Mann’s or in some such house, she had fancied 
that one person and another had eyed her in a way that 
was not quite flattering, and that remarks were pri- 
vately exchanged about her. Perhaps Harvey himself 
saw in the fact of her parentage a social obstacle, which 
made him disinclined to extend their circle of commen 
acquaintances. Was that what he meant by his.grave 
air this evening? Was he annoyed at the thought of a 
publicity which would reveal her maiden name? 

These currents of troubled feeling streamed together 
and bore her turbidly onward whither her desires 
pointed. In one way, and one way only, could she 
hope.to become triumphantly conspicuous, to raise her- 
self quite above petty socia. ed to defeat ill- 
wishers and put to shame faint-hearted friends. She 
had never been able to endure the thought of medioc- 
rity. One chance there was; she must grasp it ener- 
getically and without delay. And she must make use 
of all subsidiary means to her great conquest—save 
only the last dishonor. 

That on her own merit she might rise to the first 
rank of musicians, Alma did not doubt. Her difficulty 
lay in the thought that it might require a long time, a 
wearisome struggle, to gain the universal recognition 
which alone would satisfy her. Therefore must Cyrus 
Redgrave be brought to the exertion of all his influence, 
which she imagined would assist her greatly. There- 
fore, too, must Felix Dymes be retained as her warm 
friend, probably (his own suggestion) as her man of 
business. 

it was January. Her “‘recital’’ must take place in 
the coming season, in May or June. She would sketch 
a programme at once—to-morrow morning—and then 
work, work, work terrifically! 

Saved by the fervor of this determination from 
brooding over mysteries and jealousies, Alma lay down 
with a contented sigh, and was soon asleep, thanks to 
the health she still enjoyed. Her excitability was of 
the imagination rather than of the blood, and the cool, 
lymphatic flow, characteristically feminine, which 
mingled with the sanguine humor, traceable perhaps 
to a paternal source, spared her many an hour of wake- 
fulness, as it guarded her against much graver peril. 

On Sunday morning she generally went to church— 
not because of any spiritual impulse, but out of habit. 
In Wales, Harvey often accompanied her; at Pinner he 
ceased to do so; but neither then nor now had any talk 
on the subject passed between them. Alma took it for 
granted that her husband was very ‘‘broad”’ in matters 
of faith. She gathered from her reading that every 
man of education nowadays dispensed with dogmas, 
and, for her own part, it was merely an accident that 
she had not sought to attract attention by pronounced 
freethinking. Sibyl Carnaby went to church as a mat- 
ter of course, and never spoke for or against orthodoxy. 
Had Sibyl been more ‘‘advanced”’ in this direction, un- 
doubtedly Alma would long ago have followed her ex- 
ample. Both of them, in girlhood, had passed through 
a great deal of direct religious teaching—and both 
would have shrunk amazed if called upon to make the 
slightest sacrifice in the name of their presumed creed. 

This morning, however, Alma remained at home, 
and one of the first things she did was to write to Sibyl, 
asking when it would be convenient for her friend to 
give her half an hour’s private talk. Then she wrote to 
Felix Dymes, addressing the letter to the care of his 
publishers. At midday, as Harvey had gone to town 
on his business with Cecil Morphew, she decided to run 
over to Kingsbury-Neasden and ask her friends for 
lunch, in return for which she would mwnake known to 
them her startling project. It was a wretched day; 
Hughie must not go out, and Pauline—good creature— 
would amuse him in one way and another all the after- 
nocn. 

As it chanced, her surprise visit could not have been 
worse timed; for Mrs. Leach was in a state of collapse 
after a violent quarrel, the day before, with her cook- 
housekeeper, who quitted the house at a. moment’s 
notice. Luncheon, in the admissible sense of the word, 
there was none to be had. Mr. Leach, finding the house 
intolerable when he arrived on Saturday afternoon, had 
gone back to his bachelor quarters, and the girls, when 
Alma presented herself, were just sitting down alone to 
what the housemaid chose to give them. But such an 
old friend could not be turned away because of domes- 
tic mishap. 

Not until they had dispatched the unsatisfactory 
meal, and were cozy in the drawing-room, did Alma 
reveal her great purpose. Dora Leach happened to 
have a slight acquaintance with a professional pianist 
who had recently come before the public, and Alma 
began by inquiring whether her friend could obtain 
information as to the expenses of the first ‘‘recital’’ 
given by that lady. 

“I’m afraid I don’t know her quite well enough,” 
replied Miss Leach. ‘‘What’s it for? Are you think- 
ing—? Really? You really are?’ 

The sisters became joyously excited. Splendid idea! 
They had feared it was impossible. Oh, she might 
count with certainty upon a brilliant success! They 
began to talk about the programme. And what pro- 
fessionals would she engage to take part in the concert? 
When Alma mentioned that the illustrious Felix 
Dymes had offered to undertake the management of 
her business, interest rose to the highest point. Felix 
Dymes wouid of course be a tower of strength. Though 
tempted to speak of the support she might expect from 
another great man, Alma refrained; her reason being 
that she meant to ask Dora to accompany her to the 
Crystal Palace next Saturday. If, as was almost cer- 
tain, Redgrave met them there, it would be unpleasant 





to let Dora surmise that the meeting was not bye 


chance. ; 

They chattered for two or three hours, and, amon 
other things, made merry over a girl of their acquaint: 
ance (struggling with flagrant poverty), who aimed at q 
professional career. 

“It really would be kindness,” said Dora, ‘“‘to tel 
her she hasn’t the least chance; but one can’t do that, 
She was here the other day playing to us—oh, for such 
a time! She said her bow would have to be rehaireq 
and when I looked at it, I saw it was all greasy and 
black near the frog, from her dirty fingers; it only 
wanted washing. I just managed to edge in a hint 
about soap and water. But she’s very touchy; one hag 
to be so careful with her.”’ 

“It’s dreadfully awkward, you know,” put in 
Gerda, ‘‘to talk to people who are so poor—isn’t it? It 
came out one day that she had been peeling potatoes foy 
their dinner! It makes one so uncomfortable—she really 
need not have mentioned it.’’ 

The public halls were discussed. Which would Alma 
select? Then again the programme. Would she play 
the Adagio?—meaning, of course, that in Spohr’s Con. 
certo 9. No, no; not the Adagio—not on any account 
the Adagio! Something of Bach’s?—yes; perhaps the 
Chaconne. And Brahms? There was the Sonata in A 
for violin and —— A stiff piece, but one must not be 
too popular—Heaven forbid that one should catch at 
cheap applause! How about a trio? What was that 
thing of Dvorak’s, at St. James’s Hall not long ago? 
Yes, the trio in B flat—piano, violin, and ’cello. At 
least a score of pieces were jotted down, some from 
memory, some picked out of old programmes, of which 
Dora produced a great portfolio. Interruption came at 
length—a servant entering to say that Mrs. Leach felt 
so ill she wished the doctor to be summoned. 

“‘Oh, bother mamma and her illnesses!’’ exclaimed 
the vivacious Gerda when the intruder. was waved off, 
“It’s all nonsense, you know. She will quarrel with 
servants and get herself into a state. It'll have to bea 
boarding-house; I see it coming nearer every day.” 

Having made an appointment with Dora for next 
Saturday, Alma took leave, and went home in excellent 
spirits. Everything seemed to plan itself; the time had 
come, the moment of destiny. Doubtless she had been 
wise in waiting thus long. Had she come forward only 
a year or so after her father’s tragedy, people might 
have said she was making profit of a vulgar sensation; 
it would have seemed in bad taste; necessity would 
have —— to urge her. Now, such remarks were 
impossible. Mrs. Harvey Rolfe sounded much better 
than Miss Alma Frothingham. By the bye, was it to be 
‘“‘Mrs.,’’ or ought she to call herself ‘‘Madame’’? Peo- 

le did use the Madame, even with an English name, 
adame Rolfe? Madame Harvey Rolfe? That made 
her laugh; it had a touch of the ridiculous; it sug- 
gested millinery rather than music. Better to reject 
such silly affectations and use her proper name boldly, 

It was to be expected, of course, that people in gen- 
eral would soon discover her maiden name. Whispers 
would go round; facts might even get into the news 
papers. Well? She herself had done nothing to be 
ashamed of, and if curiosity helped her to success, why, 
so much the better. In all likelihood it would help her; 
but she did not dwell upon this adventitious encourage- 
ment. A more legitimate source of hope revealed itself 
in Mrs. Strangeways’ allusion to her personal advan- 
tages. She was not ill-looking; on that point there 


needed no flatterer’s assurance. Her. looks, if anything, | 


had improved, and possibly she owed something to her 
experiment in “simplicity,’’ to the air of mountain and 
of sea. Felix Dymes, Cyrus Redgrave, not to speak of 
certain other people—no matter. For. all that, she 
must pay grave attention to the subject of dress. Her 
recital would doubtless be given in the afternodn, ac- 
cording to custom ; so that it was not a case of grande 
tenue; but her attire must be nothing short of perfec- 
tion in its kind. Could she speak about it with Sibyl? 
Perhaps—yet perhaps not. She was very anxious to see 
Sibyl, and felt that a great deal depended upon their 
coming interview. 

This took place on Tuesday; for Sibyl replied at 
once to the note, and begged her to come without de- 
lay. ‘Tuesday at twelve. I do little in these gloomy 
days but read—am becoming quite a bookworm. Why 
have you been silent so long? I was on the very point 
of writing to you, for I wish to see you particularly.” 

And, when the servant opened her door, Sibyl was 
discovered in the attitude of a severe student, bending 
over a table on which lay many volumes. She would 
not have been herself had there appeared any neglect or 
unbecomningness in her costume, but she wore the least 
pretentious of morning gowns, close at throat and 
wrist, which aided her look of mental concentration 
and alertness. She rose with alacrity, and the visitor, 
using her utmost keenness in scrutiny of corntenance, 
gg that her own eyes, not Sibyl’s, were the first to 
fall. 

“Yes—working as if I had an examination to pass. 
It’s the best thing in weather such as this— keeps one 


.in health, I believe. You, of course, have your music, 


which answers the same age I’m going in for the 
Renaissance; always wished to make a thorough study 
of it. Hugh is appalled; he never imagined I had so 
much energy. e says I shal] be writing a book next 
—and why not?” 

“Of course you could,’’ replied Alma. ‘You're 
clever enough for anything.”’ 

Her suspicions evaporated in this cozy cloister. She 
wondered how she could have conceived such a thought 
of Sibyl, who, dressed so simply. had a girlish air, 4 
beauty as of maidenhood. Exhilarated by her ambi- 
tious hopes, she turned in heart to the old friendship, 
felt her admiration revive, and spoke it freely. 

“I know I’m not stupid,’’ said Sibyl, leaning back 
as if'a little weary ; ‘‘and there’s the pity of it, that I’ve 
never’made more use of my brains. Of course, those 
years abroad were lost, though I suppose I got to know 
a little more of the world. And since we came back I 
have had no peace of mind. Did you guess that? Per- 
haps your husband knew about things from Hugh?” 

“I was afraid you might be getting rather anxious; 
but as you never said anything yourself—”’ 


“TI never should have done—I hate talkin about ot 
money. And you know that things are looking better?” — 
Sibyl’s confident smile drew one of like meaning — 5 
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from Alma, ‘‘Your husband had good news, I know, 


. when Harvey met him on Saturday.” 


“Tt sounds »’ said Sibyl, ‘‘tand I take it for 

nted it will as good as it sounds. If that’s com- 
licated, well, so is business, and I don’t profess to 
understand the details. I can only say that Hugh 
seems to be a good deal shrewder and more practical 
than I thought him. He is always making friends 
with what I consider the wrong kind of people; now 
at last he has got hold of, just the right man, and it 
yery much puzzles me how he did it. I have known 
Mr. Redgrave—you’ve heard it’s Mr. Redgrave?—I’ve 
known him for several years now, and, between our 
selves, I never expected to benefit by the acquaint- 


nce.’ 

F Her laugh was so significant that Alma had much 
ado to keep a steady face. ‘I know—things are said 
about him,’’ she murmured. 

“Things are said about him, as you discreetly. put it, 
my dear Alma.” The voice still rippled with laughter. 
“] should imagine Hugh has heard them, but I suppose 
a man of the world thinks nothing of such trifles. And 
after all’”—she grew serious—‘‘I would rather trust 
Hugh’s judgment ‘than general gossip. Hugh thinks 
him a ‘very good fellow.’ They were together a little 
in Scotland last autumn, you know, and—it’s very 
wrong to make fun of it, and I shouldn’t repeat the 
story to any one but you—Mr. Redgrave confided to 
him that he was a blighted being, the victim of an un- 
happy love in early life. Can you quite picture it?” 

“It has an odd sound,’ replied Alma, struggling 
with rather tense nerves. ‘‘Do you believe the story?” 

“T can’t see why in the world such a man should in- 
yent it. It seems he wanted to marry some one who 
preferred some one else; and since then he has—’’ 

Sibyl rippled off again. 

‘*He has—what?”’ 

“Been blighted, my dear! Of course, people ‘have 
different ways of showing blight. Mr. Redgrave, it is 
rumored, hides his head in a hermitage, somewhere in 
the north of Italy, by one of the lakes, No doubt he 
lives on olives and macaroni, and broods over what 
might have been. Did you ever hear of that hermit- 


age? : 

, Alma’s color heightened ever so little, and she kept 
her eyes on the questioner with involuntary fixedness. 
The last shadow of doubt regarding Sibyl having disap- 
peared (no woman with an uneasy conscience, she said 
to herself, could talk in this way), she had now to guard 
herself against the betrayal of suspicious sensibilities. 
Sibyl, of course, meant nothing personal by these jest- 
ing allusions—how could she? But it was with a hard 
voice that Alma declared her ignorance of Mr. Red- 
grave’s habits, at home, or in retreat by Italian lakes. 

“It doesn’t concern us,’’ agreed her friend. ‘He 
has chosen to put his money into Hugh’s business. and, 
from one point of view, that’s a virtuous action. Hugh. 
says he didn’t suggest anything of the kind, but I fancy 
the idea must have been led up to at some time or other. 
The poor fellow has been horridly worried, and perhaps 
he let fall a word or two he doesn’t care to confess, 
However it came about, I’m immensely glad, both for 
his sake and my own. My mind is enormously relieved 
—and that’s how I come to be working at the Renais- 
sance.”’ 

Alma took the first opportunity of giving the con- 
versation a turn. It was not so easy as she had an- 
ticipated to make her announcement; for, to her own 
mind, Cyrus Redgrave and the great ambition were at 
every moment suggestive of each other, and Sibyl, in 
this peculiar mood, might throw out disturbing re- 
marks or ask unwelcome questions. Only one recent 
occurrence called for concealment. Happily, Sibyl no 
longer met Mrs. Strangeways (whose character had 
taken such a doubtful hue), and Redgrave himself could 
assuredly be trusted for discretion, whatever his real 
part in that perplexing scene atthe bungalow. : 

“I feel the same want as you do,” said Alma, after a 
little transitional talk, ‘tof something to keep me busy. 
Of course, it must be music; but music at home, and at 
other people’s homes, isn’t enough. You know my old 
revolt against the bonds of the amateur. I’m going to 
break out—or try to. What would you give for my 
chances?’’ : ‘ 

“My dear, I am no capitalist,’ replied her friend, 
with animation. ‘‘For such a bargain as that you must 
go among the great speculators. Hugh’s experience 
seems to point to Mr. Redgrave.”’ 

“Sibyl, please be serious.”’ 

“Solam. Ishould like to have the purchase of your 
chances for a trifle of a few thousand pounds,”’ 

Alma’s flush of discomposure (more traitorous than 
she imagined) transformed itself under a gratified smile. 
“You really think that I might do something worth the 
trouble?—I don’t mean money-making —though, of 
course, no one despises money—but a real artistic suc- 
cess?”’ 

Sibyl made no half-hearted reply. She seemed in 
thorough agreement with those other friends of Alma’s 
who had received the project enthusiastically. A dozen 
tickets, at least a dozen, she would at once answer for. 
But, as though an unwelcome word must needs mingle 
with her pleasantest talk to-day, she went on to speak 
of Alma’s husband; what did he think of the idea? 

“He looks on, that’s all,’’ Alma replied playfully. 
“If I succeed, he will be pleased; if T don’, he will 
have plenty of consolation to offer. Harvey and I re- 
spect each other’s independence—the great secret of 
marriage, don’t you think? We ask each other’s ad- 
vice, and take it or not, as we.choose. I fancy he 
doesn’t quite like the thought of my playing for money. 
But if it were necessary he would like it still less. He 
finds ee in the thought that I’m just amusing 
myself.” 

. I wish you would both come over and dine with us 
quietly,” said Sibyl, after reflecting, with a smile. ‘‘It 
Wwouid do us all good. I don’t see many people nowa- 
days, and I’m getting rather tired of ordinary society ; 
after all, it’s great waste of time. I think Hugh is more 
inclined to settle down and be quiet among his friends. 

hat day would suit you?’’ 

Alma, engrossed in other thoughts, named a day at 
random. Part of her scheme was still undisclosed: she 
had a special reason for wishing Sibyl to know of her 
relations with Felix Dymes, yet feared that she might 
hot hit exactly the right tone in speaking of him. 
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“Of course, I must have a man of business—and who 

do you think has offered his services?’’ : 

ibyl was not particularly impressed by the mention 
of Dymes’s name; she ha me! a slight personal ac- 
quaintance with him, and cared little for his reputation 
as a composer. 

“T had a note from him this morning,’’ Alma con- 
tinued. ‘‘He asks me to see him to-day at the Apollo— 
the theatre, you know. They’re going to produce his 
comic opera, ‘Blue Roses’—of course, you’ve heard of 
it. I shall feel rather nervous about going there—but 
it’ll be a new experience. Or do you think it would be 
more discreet if I got him to come to Pinner?”’ 

“TI didn’t think artists cared about those small pro- 
prieties,’’ answered Sibyl, laughing. 

**No—of course, that’s the right way to regard it. 
Let me show you his letter.’’ She took it from her 
little sealskin bag. ‘A trifle impudent, don’t you 
think? Mr. Dymes has a great opinion of himself, and 
absolutely no manners.”’ 

**Well—if you can keep him in hand—”’ , 

They exchanged glances, and laughed together. 

“No fear of that,’? said Alma. ‘And he’s just the 
kind of man to be very useful. His music—ah, well! 
But he has popularity, and a great many people take 
him at his own estimate. Impudence does go a long 


y. 

Sibyl nodded, and smiled vaguely. 

Dymes had suggested a meeting at three o’clock, and 
to this Alma had aiready given her assent by telegraph. 
She lunched with Mrs. Carnaby—who talked a great 
deal about the Renaissance—left immediately after, to 
visit a few shops, and drove up to the Apollo Theatre at 
the appointed time. Her name sufficed; at onee she 
was respectfully conducted to a small electric-lighted 
room, furnished only with a tabie and chairs, and hung 
about with portraits of theatrical people, where Dymes 
sat by the fire smoking a cigarette. The illustrious man 
apologized for receiving her here, instead of in the 
manager’s room, which he had hoped to make use of. 

“Littlestone is in there, wrangling about something 
with Sophy Challis, and they’re likely ‘to slang each 
other for an hour or two. Make yourself comfortable. 
It’s rather hot; take off those furry things.”’ 

‘Thank you,”’ replied Alma, concealing her nervous- 
ness with malapert vivacity, ‘I shall be quite comfort- 
able in my own way. 1t is rather hot, and your smoke 
is rather thick, so I shall leave the door a little open.” 

Dymes showed his annoyance, but could offer no 
objection. 

**We’re getting into shape for this day week. Little- 


stone calls the opera ‘Blue Noses’—it has been so con-- 


foundedly cold at rehearsals.”’ . 

Alma was seized by the ludicrous suggestion, and 
laughed without restraint; her companion joined in, 
his loud neigh drowning her more melodious merri- 
ment. This put them on natural terms of comrade- 
ship, and then followed a long, animated talk. Dymes 
was of opinion that the hiring of a hall and the fees of 
supplementary musicians might be defrayed out of the 
sale of tickets; but there remained the item of advertise- 
ment, and on this subject he had large ideas. He 
wanted ‘‘to do the thing properly’; otherwise he 
wouldn’t do it at all. But Alma was to take no thought 

sfor the cost; let it all be left to him. 

‘You want to succeed? All right; let your fiddling 
be up to the mark, and I answer for the public. It’s all 
between. you and me; you needn’t say who is doing the 
job for you. Ada Wellington comes off on May the 
10th; I shall put you down for a fortnight later. That 
gives you nearly four menths to prepare. Don’t overdo 
it; keep right in health; take plenty of exercise. You 
look very well now; keep it up, and you'll knock ’em. I 

.only wish it was the stage instead of the platform—but 
no use talking about that, I suppose?”’ 

‘‘No use whatever,’’ Alma replied, flushing with 
various emotions. 

In the course of his free talk, it happened that he 
addressed her as ‘‘Alma.’’ She did not check him; 
but when the name again fell from his lips, she said 
quietly, with a straight look— 

‘| think not. The proper name, if you please.”’ 

Dymes took the rebuke good-humoredly. When 
their conversation was over, he wished her to go with 
him to a restaurant for tea; but Alma insisted on catch- 
ing a certain train at Baker Street, and Dymes had to 
be satisfied with the promise of another interview 
shortly. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A VIsIT was due from Mrs. Frothingham, who had 
not been seen at Pinner for more than six months. 
She would have come at New Year, but an attack of 
influenza upset her plans. Now she wrote to announce 
her arrival on Saturday. 

“I wish it had been Monday,” said Alma; ‘‘I have to 
go to the Crystal Palace.”’ 

“Is it imperative?”’ asked her husband. 

‘*Yes; there’s something new of Sterndale Bennett’s, 

and I’ve asked Dora.”’ 
’ It seemed to Harvey that this arrangement might 
have been put aside without great inconvenience, but, 
as usual, he made no comment. As he would be in 
town on Saturday, he promised to meet their visitor 
at Waterloo. Alma, he Bist ey had never shown much 
gratitude for her step-mother’s constant kindness; dur- 
ing the past half year she had now and then complained 
of the trouble of answering Mrs. Frothingham’s letters, 
and the news of illnéss at Basingstoke drew from her 
only a few words of conventional sympathy. To 
Hughie, who frequently received presents from ‘‘grand- 
mamma,” she rarely spoke of the affectionate giver. A 
remark of hers recently on some piece of news from Mrs. 
Frothingham bore an obvious suggestion. 

“I wonder,’’ she said, “if a single person has been 
really benefited by all the money mamma has given 
away? Isn’t it likely she has done much more harm 
than good?”’ ; 

There was truth in his surmise that Alma sometimes 
thought with jealousy of Mrs. Frothingham’s having 
had control of a fortune, while she, the only child of 
him who made the money, sed nothing of her 
own. The same trend of feeling appeared in a word or 
two of Alma’s, when a daily paper, in speaking of a 
paltry dividend offered at. last to the creditors in one 


_small sum by any honest means, she woul 
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branch of Bennet Frothingham’s speculations, used a 
particularly bitter phrase. 

“TI should have felt that once; now—”’ . : 

In these days Alma suffered from a revival of the 
indignation which had so perturbed her in the time just 
before her marriage. If now she had ssed even a 
little money, it would have made her independent ina 
sense far more tangible than that of the friendly under- 
standing with her husband. She strongly disliked the 
thought of making Harvey responsible for the expenses 
of her “‘recital.”’ Had it been possible to procure a 
eagerly 
have turned to it; but no method seemed discoverable. 
On her journey homeward, after the interview with 
Felix Dymes, her mind was full of the money question. 
What did Dymes mean by bidding her take no thought 
for expenses? Could it have occurred to his outrageous 
vanity that she might be persuaded to become his debtor, 
with implied obligation of gratitude? 

Not with impunity could her thought accustom itself 
to stray in regions forbidden, how firm soever her re- 
solve to hold bodily aloof. Alma’s imagination was 
beginning to show the inevitable taint. With Cyrus 
Redgrave she had passed from disdainful resentment, 
through phases of tolerance, to an interested flirtation, 
perilous on every side. In Felix Dymes she easily, per- 
haps not unwillingly, detected a motive like to Red- 
grave’s, and already, for her own purposes, she was 
permitting him to regard her as a woman not too sensi- 
tive, not too scrupulous. These tactics might not be 
pleasant or strictly honorable, but she fancied they 
were forced upon her. Alma had begun to compassion- 
ate herself—a dangerous situation. Her battle had to 
be fought alone; she was going forth to conquer the 
world.by her mere talents, and can a woman disregard 
the auxiliary weapons of beauty? If Dymes chose to 
speculate in hopes ludicrously phantasmal, was that 
her affair? She smiled at the picture of two men, her 
devoted servants, exerting themselves to the utmost for 
her advantage, yet without a syllable of express en- 
couragement, and foredoomed to a disappointment 
which would be perfectly plain to them could they but 
use their common-sense. 

Throughout this week Harvey did not behave quite 
as usual to her; or so Alma thought. He had not the 
customary jocoseness when they met at the close of 
day; he asked no questions about how she had spent 
her time; his manner was preoccupied. One evening 
she challenged him. 

‘*You are worrying about what you think my fool- 
ishness.”’ 

‘Foolishness? Of what folly are you guilty?” 

**My ambition, then.”’ r 

“Oh, no!l’’ He laughed as if the thought genuinely 
amused him. ‘‘Why should I worry about it? Don’t 
work too hard, that’s all. No, I was thinking of a 
squalid little ambition of my own. I have an idea Mor- 
phew may make something of that business; and [ 
want him to, for the fellow’s own good. It’s wonder- 
ful how near he has been to going to the devil, once for 
all. I fancy I’ve got him now by the coat-tail; I may 
hold him.”’ 

‘*You can’t call that a squalid ambition,’’ said Alma, 
wishing to be amiable. 

‘‘Not that side of it—no. But I’ve decided to puta 
little money into the business—nothing that matters, 
but it may just as well be made safe, if a little trouble 
will do it. I was wondering how it would be if I 
worked a little down yonder—kept Morphew in sight. 
Distance is the chief objection.”’ 

‘But you think of moving to Gunnersbury?”’ 

‘Yes, Ido. I’m thinking of it seriously. Will you 
go over with me one day next week? Better be Satur- 
day—Mrs. Abbot will be free.”’ 

It was unfortunate that Alma had not been able to 
establish an intimacy with Mary Abbott. They saw 
each other very rarely, and, as Harvey perceived, made 
no progress in friendship. This did not surprise him; 
they were too unlike in temper, intellect, and circum- 
stances. Whether to these obstacles should be added 
another more serious, Harvey could not quite assure 
himself. He had suspected that Alma entertained a 
slight jealousy—natural, perhaps, though utterly with- 
out substantial cause. He even reckoned with this 
when proposing to put the child under Mrs. Abbot’s 
care; thinking that, in revolt against such an alterna- 
tive, Alma might be impelled to take the duty upon 
herself. That nothing of the kind had resulted seemed 
to prove that, whatever feeling might occasionally have 
arisen in Alma, she did not regard his friend with any 
approach to hostility. For his own part, he had always 
felt that the memory of Bennet Frothingham must needs 
forbid Mrs, Abbott to think with unrestrained kindliness 
of Alma, and, but for Alma herself, he would scaree 
have ventured to bring them together. That they were 
at least on amiable terms must be held as much as could 
be hoped for. With regard to Mary’s efficiency as a 
teacher, his opinion had grown more favorable since he 
had seen her in her own home. Time and experience 
were molding her, he thought, to a task undertaken 
first of all in a spirit of self-discipline. She appeared to 
be successful in winning the confidence of parents, and 
she no longer complained of inability to make herself 
liked by her little pupils. Best of all, she was un- 
doubtedly devoting herself to the work with all the 
powers of her mind, making it the sole and sufficient 
purpose of her life. Harvey felt no misgiving; he spoke 
his true thought when he said that he would rather trust 
Hughie to Mrs. Abbott than to any other teacher. It 
was with surprise, therefore, and some annoyance, that 
he received Alma’s reply to his proposal for their going 
over to Gunnersbury next week. 

‘‘Are you quite sure,” she said, rather coldly, ‘‘that 
Mrs. Abbott will teach better than Pauline?’’ 

“It isn’t only that. Hughie must have companions. 
I thought we had agreed about it.’”’ 

‘**Have you inquired who his companions will be?’’ 

*“‘Oh—the ordinary children of ordinary ple,” he 
replied, with. some impatience. ‘I don’t know that 
babies are likely to corrupt each other. But, of course, 
you will ask Mrs. Abbott all about that kind of thing— 
or anything else you wish.”’ ; 

Alma shook her head, laughing carelessly. 

“No, no. That is all in your hands. You have dis- 


cussed it with her, haven’t you?”’ 
“T haven’t so much as mentioned it. But, of course, 
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I am quite willing to relieve you of all trouble in the 


” 


niatter. 


His tone seemed to startle Alma, for she looked up 


at him quickly, and spoke in a more serious voice. 


“TI don’t think we quite understand each other about 
Hughie. Why should you be so anxious? He seems to 
ine to be doing very well. Remember, he’s only a little 


more than three years old—quite a baby, as you say. 


don’t think he would feel the want of companions for 


another year at least.”’ 
Harvey met her look, and replied quietly. 


“Tt isn’t that I’m anxious about him. I have to plan 


for his education, that’s all.”’ 


“You’re beginning rather early. Fathers don’t gen- 


erally look after their children so young.”’ 


“Unfortunately, they don’t,’ said Harvey, with a 


laugh. ‘‘Mothers do, here and there.’’ 


“But surely you don’t mean that I am neglectful, 


Harvey?”’ : 
“Not at all. Teaching isn’t your métier, Alma.”’ 


“T have always confessed that. But, then, the time 
for teaching Hughie has hardly come. What can Pau- 


line do but just see that he doesn’t get into mischief?’ 


“‘That’s the very reason why he would be better for 
two or three hours a day with some one who knows how 
to teach a child of his age. It isn’t as unimportant as 
you think. Pauline does very well, but Mrs. Abbott 


will do better.”’ 


Vexed at his own cowardliness—for he could not 
utter the words that leaped to his tongue—Harvey fell 
into a perverse insistence on Mrs. Abbott’s merits. He 
had meant to confine bimself within the safe excuse 
Forbidden the 
natural relief of a wholesome, hearty outburst of anger 
—which would have done good in many ways—his 
nerves drove him into smothered petulance, with the 
result that Alma misread him, and saw in his words a 


that the child needed companionship. 


significance quite apart from their plain meaning. 


“T have not the least intention of interfering, Har- 
vey,” she said, with her distant smile. ‘‘For the next 
few months I shall be very busy indeed. Only one thing 
I would ask—you don’t think of leaving this house be- 


fore midsummer?”’ 
“es No bel 


“Because I shall probably give my recital in May, 


and—it would be rather inconvenient— 
“Everything shall be arranged to suit you.” 


“Not at all, not at all!’’ she exclaimed cheerfully. 
“T don’t ask so much as that; it would be unreasonable. 
We are neither of us to stand in the other’s way—isn’t 
that the agreement? Tell me your plans, and you shall 
know mine, and I’m sure everything will be managed 


very well.” 


So the conversation ended, satisfactorily to neither. 


Harvey, aware of having spoken indiscreetly, felt that 
he was still more to blame for allowing his wife a free- 
dom of which she threatemed to make absurd use; and 
Alma, her feelings both as wife and mother sensibly 

rturbed, resented the imputation which seemed to 

ave been thrown upon her conduct. This resentment 
was of course none the less enduring because conscience 
took her husband’s side. She remembered her appoint- 
ment to-morrow (practically an appointment) with 
Cyrus Redgrave at the Crystal Palace; would not that 
be more difficult to confess than anything she could 
reasonably suppose to have happened between Harvey 
and Mary Abbott? Yet more than ever she hoped to 
meet Redgrave, to hold him by a new link of illusory 
temptation, that he might exert himself to the utmost 
in promoting her success. For among the impulses 
which urged her forward, her reasons for desiring a 
public triumph, was one which Harvey perhaps never 
for a moment imagined—a desire to shine gloriously in 
the eyes of her husband. Harvey would never do her 
justice until constrained by the voice of the world. 

ear after year he held her in less esteem; he had as 
good as said that he did not think her capable of taking 
a place among professional violinists. Disguise it how he 
might, he secretly wished her to become a mere domes- 
tic creature, to abandon hopes that were nothing better 
than a proof of vanity. This went to Alma’s heart, and 
rankled there. He should see! He should confess his 
error, in all its injurious and humiliating extent! At 
whatever cost—at all but any cost—the day of her tri- 
umph should come about! Foreseeing it, she had less 
difficulty in keeping calm when the excellences of Mrs. 
Abbott were vaunted before her, when Harvey simply 
ignored all that in herself compensated the domestic 
shortcoming. Of course, she was not a model of the 
home-keeping virtues; who expected an artist to be 
that? But Harvey denied this claim; and of all the 
motives contributing to her aspiration, none had such 
unfailing force as the vehement resolve to prove him 
wrong. 

Next morning the weather was so bad that Harvey 
asked whether she had not better give up her expedi- 
tion to the Crystal Palace. Alma smiled and shook her 
head. 
“You think I go only for amusement. It’s so dif- 
ficult to make you understand that these things are 
serious.” 

‘Congestion of the lungs is serious. I don’t think 
Mrs. Frothingham will face it. There’ll probably be a 
telegram from her.”’ 

But by midday the fierce wind and driving sleet had 
abated, though the outlook remained cheerless enough. 
After an early lunch, Alma set forth. Dora Leach 
joined her in the train, and thus they traveled, through 
sooty gloom, under or above ground, from the extreme 
north to the furthest south of London; alighting at 
length with such a ringing of the ears, such an impres- 
sion of roar and crash and shriek, as made the strangest 

relude to a feast of music ever devised in the world’s 
istory. Their seats having been taken in advance, 
they entered a few moments before the concert began, 
and found themselves amid a scanty audience ; on either 
side of them were vacant places. Alma did not dare to 
lance round about. If Redgrave were here, and looked 
or her, he would have no difficulty in discovering 
where she sat; probably, too, he could manage to take 
possession of the chair at her side. And this was ex- 
actly what happened, though not until the first piece 
had been performed. : 

“TI congratulate you on your zeal,’’ spoke the voice 
which always put her in mind of sunny mountains and 
a blue lake. 
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“Inviting a compliment in return,’’ said Alma, with 
# sudden illumination of her features. ‘‘Are you one of 
the regular attendants?”’ 


‘‘Don’t you remember?’’ His voice dropped so low © 


that he hardly seemed to address her. ‘I promised 
myself the pleasure—”’ 

Alma pretended not to hear. She turned to her com- 
panion, spoke a word, and renewed the very slight ac- 

uaintance which had existed a few years ago between 

edgrave and Miss Leach. Then the sound of an in- 
strument imposed silence. 

It was not the first time that Alma affected to be 
absorbed in music when not consciously hearing it at 
all. To-day the circumstances made such distraction 
pardonable; but often enough she had sat thus, with 
countenance composed or ecstatic, only seeming to lis- 
ten, even when a master played. For Alma had no 

rofound love of the art. Nothing more natural than 

er laying it completely aside when, at home in Wales, 
she missed her sufficient audience. To her, music was 
not an end in itself. Like numberless girls, she had, to 
begin with, a certain mechanical aptitude, which en- 
couraged her through the earlier stages, until vanity 
stepped in and urged her to considerable attainments. 
Her father’s genuine delight in music of the higher 
kind served as an encouragement whenever her own 
energies began to fail; and when at length, with ad- 
vancing social prospects, the thought took hold of her 
that, by means of her violin, she might maintain a 
res of distinction above ordinary handsome girls and 
neiresses, it sufficed to overcome her indolence and lack 
of the true temper. She founded her Quartet Society, 
and queened it over amateurs, some of whom were 
much better éndowed than herself. Having set her 
pride on winning praise as a musician, of course she 
took pains, even working very hard from time to time. 
She had first-rate teachers, and was clever enough to 
profit by their Jessons. With it all, she cared as little 
for music as ever; to some extent it had lost even that 
lated over her sensibilities which is felt by the average 
earer. Alma had an emotional nature, but her emo- 
tions responded to almost any kind of excitement 
sooner than to the musical. So much had she pre- 
tended and posed, so much had she struggled with mere 
manual difficulties, so much lofty cant and sounding 
hollowness had she talked, that the name of her art was 
grown a weariness, a disgust. Conscious of this, she 
was irritated whenever Harvey begged her to play sim- 
ple things; for indeed, if she must hear music at all, it 
was just those simple melodies she would herself have 
preferred. And among the self-styled musical people 
with whom she associated, were few, if any, in whom 
conceit did not sound the leading motive. She knew 
but one true musician, Herr Wilenski. That the virtu- 
oso took no trouble to bring her in touch with his own 
chosen circle was a significant fact which quite escaped 
Alma’s notice. 

Between the pieces Redgrave chatted in a vein of 
seductive familiarity, saying nothing that Dora Leach 
might not have heard, but frequently softening his 
voice, as though to convey intimate meanings. His 
manner had the charm of variety ; he was never on two 
occasions alike; to-day he seemed to relax in a luxuri- 
ous mood, due in part to the influence of sound, and in 
part, as his eyes declared, to the sensuous pleasure of 
sitting by Alma’s side. ; 

‘*W hat an excellent fellow Carnaby is!’’ he remarked 
unexpectedly. ‘'I have been seeing a good deal of him 
lately—as you know, I think?’’ 

‘So I have heard.”’ 

“IT like him all the better because I am rather sorry 
for him.” 

*“Why?” 

“Don’t you feel that he is very much out of place? 
He doesn’t belong to our world at all. He ought to be 
founding a new civilization in some wild country. I 
can sympathize with him; I have something of the 
same spirit.”’ [ 

“I never observed it,’’ said Alma, allowing her 
glance to skim his features. 

‘Perhaps because you yourself represent civilization 
in its subtlest phase, and when I am with you I natur- 
ally think only of that. I don’t say I should have 
thriven as a backwoodsman; but I admire the type in 
Carnaby. That’s one of our privileges, don’t you think? 
We live in imagination quite as much as in everyday 
existence. You, I am sure, are in sympathy with in- 
finite forms of life—and,’’ he added, just above his 
breath, ‘‘you could realize so many of them.” 

“T shall be content with one,”’ replied Alma. 

“‘And that-——?”’ 

She nodded toward the concert platform, where, at 
the same moment, a violinist stepped forward. Red- 
grave gazed inquiringly at her, but she kept silence 
until the next interval. Then, in reply to his direct 
question, she told him. with matter-of-fact brevity, 
what her purpose was. He showed neither surprise nor 
excessive pleasure, but bent his head with a grave ap- 
proving smile. : 

‘So you feel that the time has come. Of course I 
knew that it would. Are any details arranged?—or 
perhaps I mustn’t ask?”’ 

‘I wanted to talk it over with you,’’ she answered 
graciously. 

After the concert they had tea together. Redgrave 
was very attentive to Miss Leach, whom his talk amused 
and flattered. Alma’s enterprise was discussed with 
pleasant freedom, and Redgrave learned that she had 
decided to employ Mr. Felix Dymes as her agent. The 
trio set forth at length on their Homeward journey ina 
mood of delightful animation, and traveled together as 
far as Victoria. 

‘“‘T haven’t said that you can rely on me for all possi- 
ble assistance,’’ Redgrave remarked, as he walked along 
the roaring platform by Alma’s side. ‘‘That is a mat- 
ter of course. We shall meet again before long?’ 

“No doubt.”’ 

‘In Porchester Terrace perhaps?’ 

‘**Perhaps.”’ 

Alma met his eyes, and took away with her the con- 
sciousness of having dared greatly. But the end wasa 
great one. 

In spite of the bad weather, Mrs. Frothingham had 
traveled up from Basingstoke. Alma found her in the 
drawing-room, and saw at a glance that there had been 
conversation on certain subjects between her and Har- 
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vey; but not until the next day did Mrs. Frothingham 


speak of what she had heard, and make her private 


comments for Alma’s benefit. 
“I thought Harvey was joking, dear. Have yoy 


shouldn’t—?”’ 
The pathetic gaze of appeal produced no effect. 
“Did Harvey ask you to talk about it, mamma?” 


“No. He takes it in the kindest way. But, Alma, | 


you surely see that it pains him?” 

‘*Pains him? ‘That shows you don’t understand 
dear mamma. We could neither of us possibly do any. 
thing that would pain the other. We are in perfect 
harmony, yet absolutely independent. It has all been 


talked over and settled. You must have misunderstood 


‘Harvey altogether.”’ 

From this position Alma could not be moved, and 
Mrs. Frothingham, too discreet to incur the risk of in. 
terference, spoke no more of the matter as it concerned 
man and wife. But another objection she urged with 
almost tearful earnestness. Did Alma forget that her 
appearance in public would give occasion to most dis. 
agreeable forms of gossip? And even if she disregarded 
the scandal of a few years ago, would not many of her 
acquaintances say and believe that necessity had driven 
her into a professional career? 

“They may say what they like, and think what they 
like,’’ was Alma’s lofty reply. ‘“‘If artists had always 
considered such trivial difficulties, where should we 
have been? . Suppose gossip does its worst—it’s all over 
in a few months; then I stand by my own merit. Dear 
mamma, don’t be old-fashioned! You look so young 
and so charming—indeed you do—that I can’t bear to 
hear you talk in that early Victorian way. Art is art, 
and all these other things have nothing whatever to do 
with it. There, it’s all over. Be good, and amuse your- 
self while you are with us. I assure you we are the 
most reasonable and the happiest people Jiving.”’ 

Mrs. Frothingham smiled at the compliment to he:- 
self; then sighed, and held her peace. 


CHAPTER X. 


So day by day Alma’s violin sounded, and day after 
day Harvey heard it with a growing impatience. As 
is commonly the case with people of untrained ear, 
he had never much cared for this instrument; he pre- 
ferred the piano. Not long ago he would have thought 
it impossible that he could ever come to dislike music, 
which throughout his life had been to him a solace and 
an inspiration; but now he began to shrink from the 
sound of it. As Alma practiced in the morning, he was 
driven at length to alter his habits, and to leave home 
after breakfast. Having no other business, he went to 
Westminster Bridge Road, met Cecil Morphew at the 
shop, watched the progress of alterations that seemed 
advisable, picked up a little knowledge of photography, 
talked over prices, advertisements, and numerous com- 
mercial matters of which he had hitherto been con- 
tentedly ignorant. Before long, his loan to Morphew 
was converted into an investment; he became a part- 
ner in the concern, which, retaining the name of the 
old proprietor, they carried on as Denbow & Co. 

The redemption of his debentures kept him still oc- 
cupied with a furtive study of the money-market. He 
did not dare to face risk on a large scale; the mere 
thought of a great reduction of income made him trem- 
ble and perspire. So in the end he adopted the simple 
and straightforward expedient of seeking an interview 
with his banker, by whom he was genially counseled to 

urchase such-and-such stock, a sound security, but 
ess productive than that he had previously held. An 
unfortunate necessity, seeing that his expenses in- 
creased and were likely to do so. But he tried to hope 
that Westminster Bridge Road would eventually reim- 
burse him. With good luck it might do more. 

His days of quietude were over. He, too, was being 
drawn into the whirlpool. No more dreaming among 
his books; no more waking to the ordinary duties and 
cares of a reasonable life. As a natural consequence of 
the feeling of unsettlement, of instability, he had re- 
course more often than he wished to the old convivial 
habits, gathering about him once again, at club or res- 
taurant, the kind of society in which he always felt at 
ease—good, careless, jovial, and often impecunious fel- 
lows, who, as in days gone by, sometimes made a de- 
mand upon his purse which he could not resist, though 
he had now aah cause for rigid economy. Was it that 
he grew oid?—he could no longer take his wine with 
disregard of consequence. The slightest excess, and 
too surely he paid for it on the morrow, not merely 
with a passing headache, but with a whole day’s miser- 
able discomfort. Oh, degeneracy of stomach and of 
brain! Of will, too; for ne was sure to repeat the fool- 
ish experience before a week had passed. 

It was not till Mrs. Frothingham had left them after 
a fortnight’s visit that he reminded Alma of her prom- 
ise to go with him to Gunnersbury, 

‘Did I promise?” she said. “I thought we agreed 
that you should settle all that yourself.’’ 

“I had rather you came with me to see Mrs. Abbott. 
Shall it be Saturday?”’ 

“Can’t.’’ replied Alma, with a shake of the head and 
asmile. ‘I have to see Mr. Dymes,”’ 

‘“‘Dymes? Who is he?’ 


“Oh!+very well; then I’ll go alone.”’ 

He would not permit himself any further inquiry. 
Alma had never spoken to him of Dymes, her ‘‘agent.” 
Harvey pictured an ijll-shaven man in a small office, and 
turned from the thought with disgust. Too late to in- 
terpose, to ask questions; anything of that kind would 
but. make him seem small, ridiculous, fussy. He h 
chosen his course, and must pursue it, 

Not that Alma behaved in such a way as to suggest 
estrangement; anything but so. Her manner was 
always amiable, frequently affectionate. When they 
spent an evening me i did not often happen— 
she talked delightfully ; avoiding, as did Harvey him- 
self, the subjects on which they were not likely to 
agree. Her gaze had all the old directness, her smile 
was sweet as ever, and her laugh as melodious. If ever 
he felt uneasy during her long absences in town, one of 
these evenings sufficed to reassure him. Alma was 
Alma still, and could he but have reconciled himself to 
the thought of her playing in public, she would have 
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been yet the wife he chose, frankly self-willed, gal- 
lantly independent. 

ntil a vertain day at the end of March, when some- 
thing = of which Harvey had no suspicion, but 
which affected Alma in a way he soon perceived. : 

That morning he had left home early. and would not 
return till late. Alma practiced as usual, had luncheon 
alone, and was thinking of going out, when the t de- 
livered two letters—one for herself from Dymes,the other 
for her husband. A glance showed her that Harvey’s 
correspondent was Mrs. Abbott, and never till to-de 
had one of Mrs. Abbott’s letters come into her hand. 
She regarded it with curiosity, and the longer she looked 
the stronger her curiosity became. Harvey would of 
course tell her what his friend wrote about—as he_ 
always did; but the epistle itself sl would not be asked 
to read. And did she, as a matter of fact, always know 
when Harvey heard from Mrs. Abbott? A foolish ques- 
tion, probably ; for if the correspondence were meant to 
be secret, it would be addressed to Harvey at his club, 
not to the house. All the same, a desire of years con- 
centrated itself in this moment. Alma wished vehe- 
mently to read one of Mary Abbott’s letters with her 
own eyes. 

She turned the envelope. It was of very stout paper, 
and did not look quite securely gummed. Would not a 
touch of the finger—almost—? hy, there, just as she 
thought; a mere touch, and the envelope came open. 
“Now if I ever wrote a dangerous word,’’ mused Alma 

~‘‘which I don’t, and never shall—this would be a les- 
son to me.” 

Well, it was open, and, naturally enough, the letter 
came forth. What harm? There could be nothing in 
it that Harvey would wish to hide from her. So, with 
hands that trembled and cheeks that felt warm, she 
began to read. 

The letter was Mrs. Abbott’s acknowledgment of the 
quarterly check she received from Rolfe. Aima was 
surprised at the mention of money in the first line, and 
read eagerly on. As Mary Abbott and her friend had 
seen each other so recently, there was no need of a fuil 
report. concerning Minnie Wager (her brother, had long 
since gone to a boarding-school), but the wording al- 
lowed it to be understood that Harvey paid for the 
child, and, what was more, that he held himself. re- 
sponsible for her future. What could this mean? 
Alma pondered it in astonishment; gratified by te dis- 
covery, but disturbed beyond measure by its mysteri- 
ous suggestiveness. The letter contained little more, 
merely saying, toward the end, how — glad the 
writer would to give her utmost care to little Hugh 
when presently he came into her hands. Last of all— 
‘Please remember me kindly ¢o Mrs. Rolfe.” 

At this point of her life Alma had become habitually 
suspicious of any relation between man and woman 
which might suggest, however remotely, dubious possi- 
bilities. Innocence appeared to her the exception, law- 
lessness the rule, where man and woman were restrained 
by no obvious barriers. It was the natural result of her 
experience, of her a of the thoughts she 
deliberately fostered. aving read the letter twice, 
having mused upon it, she leaped to a conclusion which 
seemed to explain me eg f the peculiar intimacy sub- 
sisting between Harvey and Mary Abbott. These two 
children, known as Albert and Minnie Wager, were 
Harvey’s offspring, the result of some liaison before his 
marriage; and Mrs. Abbott, taking charge of them for 
payment, had connived at the story of their origin, of 
their pitiful desertion. What could be clearer? 

She did not go further in luminous conjectures. 
Even with her present mind, Alma could not conceive 
of Mary Abbott. as a wanton, of Harvey Rolfe as a 
shameless intriguer; but it stung her keenly to think 
that for years there had been this secret between them. 
Probably the matter was known to Mrs. Abbott’s hus- 
band, and so, at his death, it had somehow become pos- 
sible for Harvey to suggest this arrangement, whereby 
he helped the widow in her misfortunes, and provided 
conscientiously for his own illegitimate children. Har- 
vey was so very conscientious about children! 

Did they resemble him? She had seen the little girl, 
but only once, and without attention. She would take 
an early er of going over to Gunnersbury, to 
observe. But no such evidence was, necessary; the 
facts stared one in the face. 

That Harvey should have kept this secret from her 
was intelligible enough; most men, no doubt, would 
have done the same. But it seemed to Alma only an- 
other proof of her husband’s inability to appreciate 
her. He had no faith in her as artist; he had no faith 
in her as woman. Had she not felt this even from the 
very beginning of their intimate acquaintance? Perhaps 
the first thing that awakened her interest in Harvey 
Rolfe was the perception that he did not, like other men, 
admire her unreservedly that he regarded her with some- 
thing of criticism. She could attract him; she could play 
upon his senses; yet he remained critical. This, together 
with certain characteristics which distinguished him 
from the ordinary drawing-room man, suggestions of 
force and individuality, drew her into singular rela- 
tions with him long before she dreamed that he would 
become her husband. And his attitude toward her 
was unchanged, spite of passionate love-making, spite 
of the tenderness and familiarity of marriage; still he 
viewed her with eyes of tolerance, rather than of whole- 
hearted admiration. He compared, contrasted her with 
Mary Abbott, for whose intellect and character he had , 
a sincere respect. Doubtless he fancied that, if this 
secret became known to her, she would sulk or storm, 
after the manner of ordinary wives. What made him 
80 blind to her ye qualities? Was it that he had 
never truly loved her? Had it been owing to mere 
chance, mere drift of circumstances, that he offered 
her marriage, instead of throwing out a proposal such 


as that of Cyrus Redgrave at Bregenz? 
Though but darkly, confusedly, intermittently con- 
scious of the feeling, Alma was at heart dissatisfied 


with the liberty, the independence, which her husband 
seemed.so willing to allow her. This, in, helped to 
confirm the impression that Harvey held her in small 
esteem. He did not think it worth while to op her ; 
she might go her frivolous way, and he would watch 
with careless amusement. At moments, it was true, 
he appeared on the point of ill-humor; once or twice 
she had thought (perhaps had pone’) that he would = | 
down the law in masculine fashion; but no—he laughed, 
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and it was over. When, at the time of her misery in 
Wales—her dim jealousy of Mrs. Abbott, and revolt 
against the prospect of a second motherhood—she had 
subdued herself before him, spoken and behaved like 
an everyday dutiful wife, Harvey would have none of 
it. 
not to be worried with her dependence upon him, That 
no doubt of her fidelity ever seemed to enter his mind, 
was capable of anything but a complimentary interpre- 
tation; he simply took it for granted that she would be 
faithful—in other words, that she had not spirit or 
ph gym enough to defy conventional laws. To him- 
self, F peg rs he reserved a much larger liberty. How 
could she tell where, in what company, his evenings 
were spent? More. than once he had been away from 
home all night—missed the last train, he said. Well, it 
was nothing to her; but his incuriousness as to her own 
movements began to affect her sensibly, now that she 
imagined so close a community of thoughts and inter- 
ests between Harvey and Mary Abbott. 

Before his return to-night other letters had arrived 
for him, and all lay ether, as usual, upon his desk. 
Alma, trying to wear her customary face, waited for 
him to mention that he had heard from Gunnersbury, 
but Harvey said nothing. He talked, instead, of a let- 
ter from Basil Morton, who wanted him to go to Grey- 
stone in the spring, with wife and child. 

‘You mustn’t count on me,’* said Alma. 

‘But after your concert—recital—whatever you call 
it; it would be a good rest.”’ 

“Oh, I shall be busier than ever. Mr. Dymes hopes 
to arrange for me at several of the large towns.”’ 

Harvey smiled, and Alma observed him with irrita- 
tion she could scarcely repress. Of course, his smile 
mneant a civil skepticism. ‘‘By the bye,’’ he asked, 
‘is Dymes the comic opera man?”’ 

“Yes. I rather wondered, Harvey, whether you 
would awake to that fact. He will be one of our great- 
est composers.”’ 

She went on with enthusiasm, purposely exagger- 
ating Dymes’s merits, and professing a warm personal 
regard for him. In the end, Harvey’s eye was upon 
her, still smiling, but curiously observant. 

‘*‘Why hasn’t he been here? Doesn’t he think it-odd 
that you never ask him?”’ 

“Oh, you know that I don’t care to ask people. They 
ere aware’’—she laughed—‘'that my husband is not 
musical,”’ 

Harvey’s countenance changed. 
that you tell them so?’ 

‘Not in any disagreeable way, of course. It’s so 
natural, now, for married people to have each their 
own world.” 

“So it is,’’ he acquiesced. 

Alma would have gone to Gunnersbury the very 
next day, but she feared to excite some suspicion in 
her husband’s mind. He little imagined her capable 
of opening his letters, and to be detected in such a 
squalid misdemeanor would. have overwhelmed her 
with shame. In a day or two she would be going to 
Mrs. Rayner Mann’s, to meet a certain musical critic 
“of great influenee,’’ and by leaving home early she 
could contrive to make a call upon Mrs. Abbott before 
lunching at Putney. This she did. She saw little 
Minnie Wager, scrutinized the child’s features, and had 
no difficulty whatever in discerning Harvey’s eyes, 
Harvey’s mouth. Why should she have troubled her- 
self to come? It was very hard to control her indigna- 
tion. If Mrs. Abbott thought her rather strange, rather 
abrupt, what did it matter? 

At Mrs, Rayner Mann’s she passed into a soothin 
and delicious atmosphere. The influential critic prove 
to be a very young man, five-and-twenty at most; he 
stammered with nervousness when first addressing the 
stranger, but soon gave her to understand, more or less 
humorously, that his weekly article was ‘‘quite’’ the 
most important thing in latter-day musical criticism, 
and that he panted for the opportunity of hearing a 
new violinist of real promise. But Alma had not 
brought her violin; lest she should make herself cheap, 
she never played now at people’s houses. The critic 
had to be satisfied with hearing her talk and gazing 
upon her beauty. Alma was become a very fluent 
talker, and her voice had the quality which fixes at- 
tention. At luncheon, while half a dozen persons lent 
willing ear, she compared Sarasate’s playing of Beetho- 
ven’s Concerto with that of Joachim, and declared that 
Sarasate’s cadenza in the first movement, though mar- 
velous for technical skill, was not at all in the spirit of 
the work. The influential writer applauded, drawing 
her on to fresh displays of learning, taste, eloquence. 
She had a great deal to say about somebody’s ‘‘tech- 
nique of the left hand,’’ of somebody else’s ‘‘tonal 
effects,’’ of a certain pianist’s ‘‘warmth of touch.” It 
was a truly musical gathering; each person at table 
had some exquisite phrase to contribute. The hostess, 
who played no instrument, but doted upon all, was of 
opinion that an executant should ‘‘aim at mirroring his 
own nature in his interpretation of a tone-poem”’; 
whereupon another lady threw out remarks on ‘‘sub- 
jective interpretation,’’ confessing her preference for a 
method purely ‘‘objective.”’ The influential critic 
began to talk about Liszt, with whom he declared that 
he had been on intimate terms; he grew fervent over 
the master’s rhapsodies, with their ‘“‘clanging rhythm 

and dithyrambic fury.’ 

“I don’t know when I enjoyed myself so much,” 
said Alma gayly; as the great young man pressed her 
hand at parting and avowed himself her devoted ad- 
mirer. 

‘“‘My dear Mrs. Rolfe,’’ said the hostess privately, 
“‘you were simply brilliant! We are all looking for- 
ward so eagerly!” 

And as soon as Alma was gone, the amiable lady 
talked about her to the one remaining guest. 

‘‘Isn’t she delightful! I do so hope she will be a suc- 
cess. I’m afraid so much depends upon it. Of course, 

ou know that she is the daughter of Bennet Frothing- 
ham? Didn’t you know? Yes, and left without a 
farthing. I suppose it was natural she should catch at 
an offer of marriage. poor girl, but it seems to have 
been most ill-advised. One never sees her husband, 
and I’m afraid he is anything but kind to her. He may 
have calculated on her chances as a musician. I am 
told they have little or nothing to depend upon, Do 
drum up your friends—will you? It is to be at Prince's 
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Hall, on May the 16th—I think. I feel, don’t you know, 
ery responsible ; she would never have come out 
but a my persuasion, and I’m so anxious for a suc- 
cess!’ 

The day drew near for Ada Wellington’s debut. 
Alma met this young lady, but they did not take to 
each other; Miss Wellington was a trifle ‘loud,’ and, 
unless Alma mistook, felt fiercely jealous of any one 
admired by Felix Dymes. As she could not entertain 
at their own house (somewhere not far south of the 
Thames), Mrs. Wellington borrowed Dymes’s flat for 
an afternoon, and there, supported by the distinguished 
composer, received a strange medley of people who in- 
terested themselves in her daughter’s venture. Alma 
laughed at the arrangement, and asked Dymes if he 
expected her congratulations. 

‘‘Don’t make fun of them,”’ said Felix. ‘Of course, 
they’re not your sort, Alma. But I’ve known them ail 
my life, and old Wellington did me more than one good 
turn when I was a youngster. Ada won’t make much 
of it, but she'll squeeze in among the provincial pros 
after this send-off.” 

‘*You really are capable of generosity?’’ asked Alma, 

‘‘I swear there’s nothing between us. There’s only 
one woman living that I have eyes for—and I’m afraid 
she doesn’t care a rap about me; at all events, she treats 
me rather badly.” 

This dialogue took place in a drawing-room the even- 
ing before Miss Wellington’s day. Alma had declined 
to meet her agent a second time at the Apollo Theatre; 
they saw each other, by arrangement, at this and that 
house of common friends, and corresponded freely by 

t, Dymes’s letters always being couched in irre- 
proachable phrase. Whenever the thing was ible, 
he undisguisedly made love, and Alma bore with it for 
the sake of his services. He had obtained promises from 
four musicians of repute to take part in Alma’s concert, 
and declared that the terms they asked were lower than 
usual, owing to their regard for him. The expenses of 
the recital, without allowing for advertisements, would 
amount to seventy or eighty pounds; and Dymes guar- 
anteed that the hall should produce at least that. Alma, 
ashamed to appear uneasy about such paltry sums, al- 
ways talked as though outlay mattered nothing, 

‘Don’t stint on advertisements,”’ she said. 

‘“No fear! Leave that to me,’’ answered Felix, with 
a smile of infinite meaning. 

Ada Wellington could not afford to risk much money, 
and Alma thought her announcements in the papers 
worth nothing at all. However, the pianist was fairly 
successful; a tolerable audience was scraped together 
(at Steinway Hall) and press notices of a complimentar 
flavor, though brief, appeared in several quarters. Wit 
keen anxiety Alma fvllowed every detail. She said to 
herself that if her appearance in public made no more 
noise than this, she would be ready to die of mortifica- 
tion. There remained a fortnight before the ordeal; 
had they not better begin to advertise at once? Thus 
she wrote to Dymes, who replied by sending her three 
newspapers, in each of which a paragraph of musical 
gossip informed the world that urs. Harvey Rolfe was 
about to give her first public violin recital at Prince’s 
Hall. Mrs. Rolfe, added the journalists in varyin 
phrase, was already well known to the best musica 
circles as an amateur violinist, and great interest at- 
tached to her appearance in public, a step on which she 
had decided only after much persuasion of friends and 
admirers. Already there was considerable demand for 
tickets, and the audiencd would most certainly be both 
large and distinguished. Alma laughed with delight. 

The same day, by a later post, she received a copy 
of a ‘‘society’’ journal, addressed in a hand unknown 
to her. Guided by a red pencil mark, she became 
aware of no less than a quarter of a column devoted to 
herself. From this she might learn (if she did not 
already know it) that Mrs. Harvey Rolfe was a lady of 
the utmost a and social charm; that her beauty 
was not easily described without the use of terms that 
would sound extravagant; that as a violinist she had 
stood for a year or two facile princeps amid lady aina- 
teurs; that she had till of late lived in romantic seclu- 
sion ‘amid the noblest scenery of North Wales,’’ for 
the sole purpose of devoting herself to music; and that 
only with the greatest reluctance had she consented to 
make known to the public a talent—nay, a genius-— 
which assuredly was ‘‘meant for mankind.”’ She was 
the favorite pupil of that admirable virtuoso, Herr Wi- 
lenski. At Prince’s Hall, on the 16th of May, all lovers 
of music would have, etc., etc. 

This batch of newspapers Alma laid before dinner on 
Harvey’s desk, and about an hour after the meal she 
entered the library. Her husband, smoking and medi- 
tating, looked up constrainedly. ‘‘I have read them,” 
he remarked, in a dry tone. 

Alma’s coldness during the last few weeks he had 
explained to himself as the result of his failure to take 
interest in her proceedings. He knew that this behavior 
on his part was quite illogical; Alma acted with full 
permission, and he had no right whatever to ‘‘turn 
grumpy”’ just because he disliked what she was doing. 
Only to-day he had rebuked himself, and meant to 
make an effort to restore goodwill between them; but 
these newspaper paragraphs disgusted him. He could 
ak as he wished. 

“This is your agent's doing, I suppose?’’ 

“Of course. That is his buginess.”’ 

‘Well, I won’t say anything about it. 
satisfied, I have no right to complain.”’ 

' “Indeed, I don’t think you Lave,” replied Alma, 
utting severe restraint upon herself to speak calmly. 
hereupor: she left the room. 

Harvey rose to follow her. 
—stood stilli—returned to his chair. And they did not 
see each other again that night. 

In the morning came a letter from-Dymes, He 
wrote. that a certain newspaper wished for an ‘‘inter- 
view’’ with Mrs. Rolfe, to ublished next week. 
Should the interviewer call upon her, and, if so, when? 
Moreover, an illustrated paper wanted her portrait with 
the least possible delay. Were her new photographs 
ready? If so, would she send him a dozen? Better still 
if he could see her to-day, for he had important things 
to — of. Might he look for her at Mrs. Littlestone’s 
at about four o’clock? 

At breakfast Alma was chatty, but she directed her 
talk almost exclusively to Pauline Smith and to little 
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Hugh, who now had his place at table—a merry, sunny- 
haired little fellow, dressed in a sailor suit. Harvey 
also talked a good deal—he, too, with Pauline and the 
child. When Alma rose he followed her, and asked her 
to come into the library for a moment. 

“Tm a curmudgeon,’’ he began, facing her with 
nervous abruptness. ‘‘Forgive me for that foolery last 
night, will you?” 

“Of course,’’ Almo replied distantly. 

*““No, but in the same spirit, Alma. I’m anass, I 
know that if you do this thing at all, you must do it in 
the usual way. I wish you success heartily, and I’ll 
read with pleasure every scrap of print that praises 
you. 
: ‘T’m hurrying to town, Harvey. I have to go to the 

photographer, and see Mr. Dymes, and all sorts of 
things.”’ 3 

‘The photographer? I hope they’ll be tolerable; I 
know they won’t do you justice. Will you sit toa 
rae if I arrange it? Unfortunately, I can’t afford 

fillais, you know; but I want a good picture of you.” 

“We'll talk about it,” she replied, smiling more 
pleasantly than of tate, ‘“‘but I really haven’t time now.”’ 

‘‘And you forgive me my idiotics?”’ 

She nodded and was gone. 

In the afternoon she met Dymes at Mrs. Littlestone’s, 
a house of much society, for the most part theatrical. 
When they had moved aside for private talk, he began 
by asking a brusk question. 

**Who got that notice for you into the ‘West End’?’’ 

‘Why, didn’t you?’’ 

“Know nothing about it. Come, who was it?’’ 

“T have no idea. I took it for granted—”’ 

‘Look here, Alma, I think I’m not doing badly for 
you, and the least you can do is to be straight with 
me, 

Alma raised her head with a quick, circuitous glance, 
then fixed her eyes on the man’s heated face, and spoke 
in an undertone: ‘‘Please behave yourself, or I shall 
have to go away.”’ 

“Then you won’t tell me? Very well. I chuck up 
the job. You can run the show yourself.”’ 

Alma had never looked for delicacy in Felix Dymes, 
and his motives had from the first been legible to her, 
but this revelation of brutality went beyond anything 
for which she was prepared. As she saw the man move 
away, a feeling of helplessness and of dread overcame 
her anger. She could not do without him. The only 
other man active on her behalf was Cyrus Redgrave, 
and to seek Redgrave’s help at such a juncture, with 
the explanation that must nevessarily be given, would 
mean abandonment of her last scruple. Of course, the 
paragraph in the ‘‘West End” originated with him; 
since Dymes knew nothing about it, it could have no 
other source. Slowly, but very completely, the man of 
wealth dnd social influence had drawn his nets about 
her; at each meeting with him she felt more perilously 
compromised; her airs of command served merely to 
disguise defeat in the contest she had recklessly chal- 
lenged. Thrown upon herself, she feared Redgrave, 
shrank froni the thought of seeing him. Not that he 
had touched her heart vr beguiled her senses; she hated 
him for his success in the calculated scheme to which 
she had consciously yielded step by step; but she was 
brought to the point of regarding him as inseparable 
from her ambitious hopes.. Till quite recently her 
thought had been that, after using him to secure a 
successful debut, she could wave him off, perhaps tell 
him in plain words, with a smile of scorn, that they 
were quits. She now distrusted her power to stand 
alone. To the hostility of such a man as Dymes—cer- 
tain, save at intolerable cost—she must be able to 
oppose a higher influence. Between Dymes and Red- 
grave there was no hesitating on whatever score. This 
advertisement in the fashionable and authoritative 
weekly paper surpassed Dymes’s scope; his savage 
jealousy was sufficient proof of that. All she could do 
for the moment was to temporize with her ignobler 
master, and the humiliation of such a necessity seemed 
to poison her blood. 

She rose, talked a little of she knew not what with 
she knew not whom, and taoved toward the hostess, by 
whom her enemy was sitting. A glance sufficed. As 
soon as she had taken leave, Dymes followed her. He 
came up to her side at a few yards from the house, and 
they walked together, without speaking, until Alma 
turned into tlie first quiet street. 

“I give you my word,” she began, “that I know 
nothing whatever about that paper.” 

“I believe you, and I’m sorry I made a row,’’ Dymes 
replied. ‘'There’s no harm done. I daresay I shall be 
hearing more about it.”’ 

“T have some photographs here,’’ said Alma, touch- 
ing her sealskin bag. ‘**Will you take them?”’’ 

“Thanks. But there’s a whole lot of things to be 
arranged. We can’t talk here. Let’s go to my rooms.”’ 

He spoke as though ee were more natural. 
Alma, the blood throbbing at her temples, saw him 
beckon a crawling hansom. 

“T can’t come—now. I have a dreadful headache.” 

“You only want to be quiet. Come along.’’ 

The hansom had pulled up. Alma, ashamed to resist 
under the eyes of the driver, stepped in, and her com- 
panion placed himself at her side. As soon as they 
drove away he caught her hand and held it tightly. 

“I can’t go to your gooms,”’ said Alma, after a use- 
less resistance. ‘*My head is terrible. Tell me what- 
ever you have to say, and then take me to Baker Street 
Station. I'll see you again in a day or two.”’ 

She did not feign the headache. It had been coming 
on since she left home, and was now so severe that her 
eyes closed under the torture of the daylight. 

**A little rest and you'll be all right,’’ said Dymes. 

Five minutes more would bring them to their desti- 
nation. Alma pulled away her hand violently. ‘‘lf 
you don’t stop him, I shall.” 

: You mean it? As you please. You know what 

Alma raised herself, drew the cabman’s attention, 
and bade him drive to Baker Street. There was a short 
silence, Dymes glaring and muttering inarticulately. 

“Of course, if you really have a Sad headache,’’ he 
growled at length. 

‘Indeed I have—and you treat me very unkindly.” 

“Hang it, Alma, don’t speak like that! As it I could 
be unkind to you!” 
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He secured her hand again, and she did not resist. 
Then they talked of business, settled one or two mat- 
ters, appointed another meeting. As they drew near to 
the station, Alma spoke impulsively, with a bewildered 
look: *‘I shouldn’t wonder if I give it up, after all.’’ 

‘**Rot !’? was her companion’s amazed exclamation. 

“I might. I won’t answer for it. And it would be 
your fault.”’ 

Stricken with alarm, Dymes poured forth assurances 
of his good behavior. He followed her down to the 
platform, and for a quarter of an hour she had to listen, 
in torment of mind and body, to remonstrances, flat- 
teries, amorous blandishments, accompanied by the 
hiss of steam and the roar of trains. 

On reaching home she could do nothing but lie down 
in the dark. Her head ached intolerably; and hour 
after hour, as often happens when the brain is over- 
wearied, a strain of music hummed incessantly on her 
ear, till inability to dismiss it made her cry in half- 
frenzied wretchedness. 

With sleep she recovered; but through the next day, 
dull and idle, her thoughts kept such a gloomy color 
that she wellnigh brought herself to the resolve with 
which she had threatened Felix Dymes. But for the 
anticipation of Harvey’s triumph, she might perhaps 
have done so. 


CHAPTER XI. 


For several days she had not touched the violin. 
There was no time for it. Correspondence, engage- 
ments, intrigues, whirled her through the waking 
hours and agitated her repose. The newspaper para- 
graphs resulted in a shower of letters, inquiring, con- 
gratulating, offering good wishes, and all had to be 
courteously answered, lest the writers should take 
offense. Invitations to luncheon, to dinner, to mid- 
night ‘‘at homes,’’ came thick and fast. If all this re- 
suwted from a few preliminary ‘‘puffs,’’ what, Alma 
asked herse/f, would be the consequence of an actual 
success? How did the really popular musicians con- 
trive to get an hour a day for the serious study of their 
art? Her severe headache had left behind it some nerv- 
ous disorder, not to be shaken off by any effort—a new 
distress, peculiarly irritating to one who had always 
enjoyed good health. When she wrote, her hand was 
unsteady, and sometimes her eyes dazzled. This would 
be alarming if it went on much longer; the day ap- 
proached, the great day, the day of fate, and what 
hope was there for a violinist who could not steady 
her hand? - 

The “interviewer” called, and chatted for half an 
hour, and took his Jeave with a flourish of compliments. 
The musicians engaged to play with her at Prince’s Hall 
came down to try over pieces, a trio, a duet; so that at 
last she was obliged to take up her instrument—with 
results that did not reassure her. She explained that 
she was not feeling quite herself; it was nothing; it 
would pass ina day or two. Sibyl Carnaby had asked 
her and Harvey to dine next week, to meet several peo- 
ple; Mrs. Rayner Mann had arranged a dinner for 
another evening; and now Mrs. Strangeways, whom 
she had not seen for some weeks, sent an urgent re- 
quest that she would call in Porchester Terrace as soon 
as possible, to speak of something ‘‘very important.”’ 

This summons Alma durst not disregard. Between 
Mrs. Strangeways and Cyrus Redgrave subsisted an in- 
timacy which caused her frequent uneasiness. It would 
not have surprised her to discover that this ofticious 
friend knew of all her recent meetings with Redgrave 
—at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere; and, but for her. 
innocence, she would have felt herself at the woman's 
mercy. That she had not transgressed, and was in no 
danger of transgressing, enabled her to move with head 
erect among the things unspeakable which always 
seemed to her to be lurking in the shadowed corners of 
Mrs. Strangeways’ house. The day was coming when 
she might hope to terminate so undesirable an acquaint- 
ance, but for the present she must show a friendly face. 

She made this call at three o’clock, and was received 
in that overscented, overheated boudoir, which by its 
atmosphere invariably turned her thoughts to evil. The 
hostess rose languidly, with a pallid, bollow-eyed look 
of illness. z 

“Only my neuralgic something or other,’’ she said, 
in reply to a sympathetic inquiry. ‘‘It’s the price one 
pays for civilization. I’ve had two terrible days and 
nights, but it’s over for the present. But for that I 
should have written to you before. Why, you don’t 
look quite so well as usual. Be careful—do be careful!” 

“IT mean to be, if people will iet me.” 

“You have eight days, haven’t you? Yes, just eight 
days. You ought to keep as quiet as possible. We are 
all doing our best ; but, after all, success depends greatly 
upon yourself, you know.”’ 

The voice, as always. seemed to fondle her, . but 
Alma’s ear detected the usual insincerity. Mrs. 
Strangewuys spoke in much the same way to numbers 
of people, yet not quite so caressingly. Some interest 
she undoubtedly had to serve by this consistent display 
of affection, and with all but certainty Alma divined it. 
She shrank from the woman; it cost her an unceasing 
effort not to betray dislike, or even hostility. 

“Of course, you saw last week’s ‘West End’?’’ pur- 
sued the hostess, smiling. ‘‘You Know whose doing 
that was?” 

“TI only guessed that it might bé Mr. Redgrave’s 
kindness.”’ 

“T have the same suspicion. He was here the other 
day—we talked about you. You haven’t seen him since 
then?’ 

“No.” 

‘‘He hinted to me—just a little anxiety. I hardly 
know whether I ought to speak of it.’’ 

Alma looked an interrogation as unconcerned as she 
could make it, but did not open her lips. 

“It was with reference to—your man of business. It 
seems he has heard something—I really don’t know 
what—not quite favorable to Mr. Dymes. I shall not 
offend you, dear?’’ 

“I don’t take offense, Mrs. Strangeways,’’ Alma an- 
swered, with a slight laugh to cover her uneasiness. 
“It’s so old-fashioned.”’ 

The hostess uttered a thin trill of merriment. ‘One 
is always safe with people who have humor, dear. It 
does make life easier, doesn’t it? Oh, the terrible per- 
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sons who take everything with tragic airs! Well 

there’s not a bit of harm in it. Between ourselves, if - 

struck me that our friend was just a little inclined to 
yes, you understand.”’ 

“I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“T hate the word—well, just a trifle jealous.” 

Alma leaned back in her chair, glanced about her 
and said nothing. ‘ 

“Of course, he would never allow you to suspect 
anything of the kind. It will make no difference. You 
can count upon his utmost efforts., But when one 
thinks how very much he has it in his power to do—, 
That bit of writing in the ‘West End,’ you know—only 
the highest influence can command that kind of thing, 
The ‘West End’ can’t be bought, I assure you. “And 
one has to think of the future. A good beginning ig 
much, but how many musicians are able to follow it 
up? My dear Alma, let me implore you not to imagine 
that you will be able to dispense with this kind of help.” 

‘‘Do you mean that Mr. Redgrave is likely to with- 
draw it?” 

“Impossible for me to say, dear. Iam only telling 
you how his conversation struck me. He appeared to 
think—to be apprehensive that you might in future look 
to Mr. Dymes rather than to him. Of course, I could 
say nothing—I would not venture a syllable.” 

“Of course not,’? Alma murmured mechanically, her 
eyes wandering. 

‘‘Are you likely, I wonder, to see him in the next 
few. days?’’ 

‘T hardly know—I think not.” . 

“Then let me—will you?—let me contrive a chance 
meeting here.”’ 

Loathing herself, and burning with hatred of the 
woman, in whose hands she felt powerless, Alma gave‘ 
an assenting nod. 

“Tam sure it will be a measure of prudence, dear. | 
thought possibly you might be seeing him at Mrs. Car- 
naby’s. He is there sometimes, I believe?’’ 

Alma looked at the speaker, detecting some special 
significance in her inquiry. She replied that Redgrave 
of course called upon Mrs. Carnaby—but not often, she 
thought. 

*‘No?”? threw out Mrs. Strangeways. ‘‘I fancied he 
was there a good deal; I don’t quite know why.” 

‘‘Have you met him there?”’ 

“No. It’s quite a long time since I called—one has 
so many people to see.”’ 

Alms knew that Sibyl was now holding aloof from 
Mrs. Strangeways, and it seemed not improbable that 
this had excited some ill-feeling in the latter. But her 
own uneasiness regarding Sibyl’s relations with Red- 
grave, uneasiness never quite subdued, made her quick 
to note, and eager to explore, any seeming suspicion on 
that subject in another’s mind. Mrs. Strangeways was 
a lover of scandal, a dangerous woman, unworthy of 
confidence in any matter whatsoever. Common pru- 
dence, to say nothing of loyalty to a friend, bade Alma 
keep silence; but the subtly interrogating smile was 
fixed upon her; hints continued to fall upon her ear, 
and an evil fascination at length compelled her to 
speak. 

‘You know,’’ she said, as if mentioning an unim- 
portant piece of news, ‘‘that Mr. Redgrave has joined 
Mr. Carnaby in business?’ 

The listener’s face exhibited a surprise of which 
there was no mistaking the sincerity. Her very fea- 
tures seemed to undergo a change as the smile vanished 
from them; they became on the instant hard and old, 
lined with sudden wrinkles, the muscles tense, every 
line expressive of fierce vigilance. 

‘*‘In business?—what business?’’ 

“Oh, I thought you would have heard of it. Per- 
haps Mr. Redgrave doesn’t care to have it known.” 

‘*My dear, I ain discretion itself.” js 

Everything was told, down to the last detail of which 
Alma had any knowledge. As she listened and ques- 
tioned, Mrs. Strangeways resumed her smiling manner, 
but could not regain the perfect self-command with 
which she had hitherto gossiped. That she attached 
great importance to this news was evident, and the fact 
of its being news to her brought fresh trouble into 
Alma’s thoughts. 

“How very ,interesting!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Strange- 
ways at length. ‘‘Another instance of Mr. Redgrave’'s 
kindness to his friends. Of course, it was done purely 
out of kindness, and that is why he doesn’t speak of it. 
Quite amusing, isn’t it, to think of him as partner in a 
business of that kind? I wonder whether—”’ 

She broke off with a musing air. 

‘‘What were you wondering?’ asked Alma, whose 
agitation increased. every moment, though the seeming 
tendency of her companion’s words was to allay every 
doubt. 

“Oh, only whether it was Mr. Carnaby who first 
made known his difficulties.” 

‘‘T am told so.”’ 

“By Mrs. Carnaby? Yes, no doubt it was so. I 
don’t think Mrs. Carnaby could quite have—I mean 
she is a little reserved, don’t you think? She would 
hardly have spoken about it to—to a comparative 
stranger.” 

‘‘But Mr. Redgrave can’t be called a stranger,’’ said 
Alma. ‘‘They have been friends for a long time. 
Surely you know that.” 

“Friends in that sense? The word has such different 
meanings.’ You and Mr. Redgrave are friends, but I 
don’t think you would care to tell him if your husband 
were in difficulties of that kind—would you?’’ 

“But Sibyl—Mrs. Carnaby didn’t tell him,’’ replied 
Alma, with nervous vehemence. 

‘‘No, no; we take that for granted. I don’t think 
Mr. Carnaby is—the kind of man—”’ 

‘*‘What kind of man?’ 

“I hardly know him; we have met, that’s all. But 
I should fancy he wouldn’t care to know that his wife 
talked about such things to Mr. Redgrave or any one 
else. There are men’’—her voice sank, and the per- 
sistent smile became little better than an ugly grin— 
“there are men who don’t mind it.’ One hears stories I 
shouldn’t like to repeat to you, or even to hint at. But 
those are very different people from the Carnabys. 
Then, I suppose,” she added, with abrupt turn, ‘Mr. 
Carnaby is very often away from home?” 

Trying to reply. Alma found her voice obstructed. . 
“T think so.”’ : : 
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“How very kind of Mr. Redgrave, wasn’t it? Has 
he spoken about it to you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Naturally, he wouldn’t.—Oh, don’t go yet, dear. 
Why, we have had no tea; it isn’t four o’clock, Must 
you really go? Of course, you are overwhelmed with 
engagements. But do—do take care of your health. 
And remember our little scheme. If Mr. Redgrave 
could look in—say, the day after to-morrow? You shall 
hear from me in time. I feel—I really feel—that it 
wouldn’t be wise to let him think—you understand 


me. 

With scarce a word of leave-taking, Alma hastened 
away. The air of this room was stifling her, and the 
low cooing voice had grown more intolerable than a 
clanging uproar. From Porchester Terrace she walked 
into Bayswater Road, her eyes on the pavement. It 
was a sunny afternoon, but there had n showers, 
and now again large spots of rain began to fall. As 
ghe was opening her umbrella a cabman’s voice ap- 

aled to her, and fixed her purpose. She bade him 

ive her to Oxford and Cambridge Mansions. 

Sibyl was not. at home. The maid-servant could 
not say when she might return; she had been absent 
since yesterday aay Unable to restrain herself, 
Alma-inquired whether Mr. Carnaby was in town. He 
was not; he had been away for several days. 

On the morrow a letter from Sibyl came to Pinner. 
She was grieved to hear that Alma had called during 
her absence. Was it anything of importance, or would 
it keep till she and Harvey came to dine on Saturday? 
“T have been down to Weymouth—not to enjoy myself, 
but to see my mother. She says she is very ill, and 
thinks it monstrous that I don’t feel inclined to devote 
myself to the care of her. Her illness, I am sure, is 
nothing but discontent and bad temper, just because 
she feels herself dropping out of society. She must get 
used to it.. In any case, we could never endure each 
other; and how can I be expected to make any sacrifice 
for a mother who never gave me an hour of motherly 
care from the day of my birth? But you -know all 
about this, and don’t want to hear of it again just when 
you are so busy. If there is anything in the world I 
can do for you, let me know at once.”’ 

But for her conversation with Mrs. Strangeways, it 
would not have occurred to Alma to doubt the truth 
of what Sibyl wrote; as it was, she tortured herself 
with dark surmises. Jealousy without love, a passion 
scarcely intelligible to the ordinary man, is in woman 
common enough, and more often productive of disaster 
than the jealousy which originates in nobler feeling. 
To suspect that she was the plaything of Sibyl’s 
subtlety, and that Redgrave smiled at her simplicity 
in never having discovered an obvious rival, fired her 
blood to the fever point. She could no longer balance 
probabilities; all the considerations which hitherto de- 
clared for Sibyl’s innocence lost their weight. Her 
overexcited mind, her impaired health, were readily 
receptive of such poison as distilled from the lips of 
Mrs. Strangeways. What she now desired was proof. 
Only let evidence be afforded her, cost what it might! 
After that, she saw her way. : 

No! Hugh Carnaby was assuredly not one of the 
men who wink at their wives’ dishonor, nor one of. 
the men who go slinking for a remedy to courts of law” 
—or she mistook hin strangely. 

At receipt of the expected note from Porchester 
Terrace—it said merely, ‘‘Pray be here, if possible, at 
three to-morrow afternoon’’—she quivered with antici- 
pation of seeing Redgrave. How it was to come about, 
she did not ask, but Redgrave should not part froin her 
before she had obtained light upon his relations with 
Sibyl. She believed herself irresistible if she chose to 
ut forth all her power. With two men, dangerous 
oth of them, she had played the game of her own in- 
terests, played it safely, and for a long time; she made 
them her instruments, mocking at their hopes, hold- 
ing them at arms-length, in spite of all their craft and 
their vehemence. Only a very clever woman could do 
this. In giddiness of self-admiration, she felt every- 
thing to be possible. Boldness was necessary--far more 
boldness than she had yet dared to use. The rivalry of 
such a woman as Siby! could not be despised ; it threat- 
ened her ambitions. But in the struggle now to be de- 
cided she had a supreme advantage; for Sibyl, having 
gained her object, assuredly had paid its price. Hence 
her pretended absorption in study, hence the revival of 


‘her friendliness; what were these things but blinds to 


mislead the only woman whose observation she had 
much reason to fear? 

How astonishing it now seemed to her that she could 
have accepted such shallow explanations of Redgrave’s 
partnership with Hugh Carnaby! Why, Harvey him- 
self, least suspicious of men, was perplexed, and 
avowed his inability to understand it. As for Mrs. 
Strangeways—a woman of the world, if there was one 
—the fact lad but to be mentioned to her, and on the 
moment she saw its meaning. No wonder the matter 
had been kept so quiet. But for the honesty of the 
duped husband no one at all-would have heard of it. 

Arriving at the house a little before her time, she 
found her hostess a prey to vexation. 

“My dear, he can’t come. It’s most annoying. Only 
an hour ago I had a telegram—look—”’ 

The dispatch was from Coventry: ‘*Don't expect me. 
Detained on business. Redgrave.’’ It rustled in Alma’s 
hand, and she had much ado to keep herself from tears 
of angry chagrin. 

‘He had promised to be here,’’ went on Mrs. Strange- 
ways. ‘I thought nothing would have kept him away.” 

‘Do you mean,” asked Alma bluntly, ‘that he knew 
I was coming?” 

“T had said that I half expected you. Don’t be 
vexed, dear. I did. so wish you to meet.” - 

“Tf he’s at Coventry,’”’ Alma continued, ‘‘it must be 


on that business.” 


“It seems likely. Do sit down. You still look any- 
thing but yourself. Pray, pray remember that you 
have only a day or two—’ : 

‘“Don’t- worry me, please,” said Alma, with a con- 
temptuous gesture. 

She had thrown off reserve, caring only, now the 
first step was taken, to make all possible use of this 
Her voice showed the 
change that had been wrought in her; she addressed 
her hostess almost as though speaking to an inferior. 
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‘*What do you think it means, his keeping away?” 


‘Business, possibly. More likely—the other thing I 


spoke of.’’ 

In this reply Mrs. Strangeways modified her tone, 
discarding meilifluous tenderness, yet not going quite 
so far as Alma in neglect of appearances. She was an 
older woman, and had learned the injudiciousness of 
impulsive behavior., ys 

“Speak plainly—it saves time. You think he won’t 
care to meet me at all again?’’ : 

“I don’t say that. I should be very sorry indeed to 
think it. But—to speak as plainly as you wish, dear— 
I know that some one must have said unpleasant things 
to him about your—your friendship with Mr. Dymes.”’ 

“Are = inting at any one in particular?’ Alma 
asked, salving her self-respect with a poor affectation 
of haughtiness. 

spe yourself, my dear, who is at all likely to give 
him such information.”’ 

‘“‘Information?’’ Alma’s eyes flashed. ‘‘That’s a 
strange word to use. Do you imagine there is any in- 
formation of that kind to be given?’ 

“I spoke carelessly,’’ answered the other, smiling. 
**Do sit down, dear Mrs. Rolfe. I’m sure you will over- 
tax .your strength before Tuesday. I meant nothing 
whatever, I assure you.” 

Reluctantly Alma became seated, and their conver- 
sation was prolonged. Without disguise they debated 
the probability that Redgrave was being estranged 
from Alma by Sibyl Carnaby; of course, taking for 
granted Sibyl’s guilt, and presuming that she feared 
rivalry. From time to time Alma threw out scornful 
assertion of her own security; she was bold to the 
point of cynicism, and recklessly revealed herself.. The 


other listened attentively, still smiling, but without- 


constraint upon her features; at moments she appeared 
to feel something of admiration. 

“There are several things in your favor,’ she re- 
marked deliberately, when Alma had declared a re- 
solve to triumph at all hazards. ‘‘Above all—but one 
need not mention it.”’ 

‘What? I don’t understand.”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure you do! You alluded to it the other 
day. Some women have such tiresome husbands.”’ 

The look which accompanied this struck Alma cold. 
She sat motionless, staring at the speaker. ‘‘What do 
you mean? You think that my husband—?”’ 

“T meant only to encourage you, my dear.”’ 

‘*You think that my husband has less sense of honor 
than Mr. Carnaby?’’ 

Mrs. Strangeways looked wonderingly at her. 
‘How strange you are! Could’ I have dreamed of 
saying anything so ill-mannered?”’ 

‘You implied it!’’ exclaimed Aima, her voice thrill- 
ing on the note of indignation. ‘‘How dare you so insult 
me! Is it possible that you have such thoughts?”’ 

Overcome by what seemed to her the humor of the 
situation, Mrs. Strangeways frankly laughed. ‘“‘I beg 

our pardon a thousand times, my dear Mrs. Rolfe! I 
dene misunderstood, I am afrai You are quite seri- 
ous? Yes, yes, there has been a misunderstanding. 
Pray forgive me.” 

Alma rose from her chair. ‘‘There has been a mis- 
understanding. If you knew my husband—if you had 
ence met him—such a thought could never have entered 
your mind. You compare him to his disadvantage with 

(ir. Carnaby? What right have you todo that? I be- 
lieve in Mr. Carnaby’s honesty, and do you know why? 
—because he is my husband's friend. But for that, I 
should suspect him.”’ 

‘*My dear,” replied Mrs. Strangeways, ‘‘you are won- 
derful. I prophesy great things for you. I never in my 
life met so interesting a woman.” 

‘You may be as sarcastic as you please,’ Alma 
retorted, in a low, passionate.voice. ‘‘l suppose you be- 
lieve in no one?” 

“IT have said, dear, that I believe in you; and I shall 
think it the greatest misfortune if I lose your friendship 
for a mere indiscretion. Indeed, I was only trying to 
understand you completely.” 

**You do—now.”’ 

They did not part in hostility. Mrs. Strangeways 
had the best of reasons for averting this issue, at any 
cost to her own feelings, which for the moment had all 
but escaped control. Though the complications of 
Alma’s character puzzled her exceedingly, she knew 
how to smooth over the trouble which had so unexpect- 
edly arisen. Flattery was the secret of her influence 
with Mrs. Rolfe, and it still availed her. With ostenta- 
tion of frankness, she pointed a contrast between Alma 
and her presumed rival. Mrs. Carnaby was the corrupt, 
unscrupulous woman, who shrank from nothing to 

atify a base selfishness. Alma was the artist, pursu- 
ing a legitimate ambition, using, as she had a perfect 
right to do, all her natural resources, but pure in soul. 

“Yes, I understand you at last, and I admire you 
more than ever. You will go far, my dear. You have 

eat gifts, and, more than that, you have principle. 
it is character that tells in the long run. And depend 
upon me. I shall soon have news for you. Keep quiet; 
pore yourself for next Tuesday. As for all that— 
eave it to me.” 

Scarcely had Alma left the house, when she suddenly 
stood still, as though she had forgotten something. In- 
deed she had. In the flush of loyal resentment which 
repelled an imputation upon her husband’s honor, she 
had entirely lost sight of her secret grievance against 
Harvey. Suddenly revived, the memory helped her to 
beat down that assaulting shame which took advantage 
of reaction in mind and blood. Harvey was not honest 
with her. Go as far as she might, short of the unpar- 
donable, there still remained to her a moral superiority 
over the man she defended. And yet she was glad to 
have defended him; it gave her a sense of magnanim- 
ity. More than that, the glow of an honest thought 
was strangely pleasant. 

She had sundry people to. see and pieces of business 
to transact. What a nuisance that she lived so far from 
the center of things! It was this perpetual traveling 
that had disordered her health, and made everything 
twice as troublesome as it need be. To-day, again, she 
had a headache, and the scene with Mrs. Strangeways 
had made it worse. : 

In Regent Street she met Dymes. She was not afraid 
of him now, for she had learned how to make him keep 
his distance ; and after the great day, if he continued to 
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trouble her, he might be speedily sent to the right- 
about. He made an inspiriting report: already a con- 
siderable number of tickets had been sold—enough, he 
said, or all but enough, to clear expenses. 

‘What, advertising and all?’’ asked Alma. 

“Oh, leave that to me. Advertising is a work of art. 
If you like just to come round to my rooms, I’ll—”’ 

Pe ‘Haven't time to-day. See you at the Hall on Mon- 
y. 

A batch of weekly newspapers which arrived next 
morning, Saturday, proved to her that Dymes was 
sufficiently active. There were more paragraphs; 
there were two reproductions of her portrait; and as 
for advertisements, she tried, with some anxiety, to 
conjecture the cost of these liberal slices of page, with 
their eye-attracting type. Naturally the same question 
would occur to her husband, but Harvey kept his werd; 
whatever he thought, he said nothing. And Alma 
found it easier to be good-humored with him than at 
any time since she had read Mary Abbott’s letter; per- 
haps yesterday’s event accounted for it. 

They dined at the Carnabys’, the first time for 
months that they had dined from home together. Har- 
vey would have shirked the occasion, had it been possi- 
ble. With great relief, he found that the guests were 
all absolute strangers to him, and that they represented 
society in its better sense, with no suggestion of the 
‘*half-world’’—no Mrs. Strangeways or Mrs. Rayrer 
Mann. . Alma, equally conscious of the fact, viewed it 
as a calculated insult. Sibyl had brought her here to 
humiliate her. She entered the doors with jealous 
hatred boiling in her heart, and fixed her eyes on Sibyl 
with such fire of malicious scrutiny that the answer 
was a gaze of marked astonishment. But they had no 
opportunity’ for private talk. Sibyl, as hostess, bore 
herself with that perfect-manner which no effort and 
no favor of circumstance would ever enable Mrs. Rolfe 
to imitate. -Envying every speech and every move- 
ment, knowing that her own absent behavior and 
forced talk must produce an unpleasant impression upon 
the well-bred strangers, she longed to expose the things 
unspeakable that lay beneath this surface of social bril- 
liancy.. What was more, she would do it when time 
was ripe. Only this consciousness of power to crush 
her enemy enabled her to bear up through the evening. 

At the dinner-table she chanced to encounter Sibyl's 
look. She smiled. There was disquiet in that glance— 
furtive inquiry and apprehension. 

No music. Alma would have doubted whether any 
of these people were aware of her claim to distinction, 
had not a lady who talked with her after dinner hinted, 
rather than announced, an intention of being present at 
Prince’s Hall next Tuesday. None of the fuss and 
adulation to which she was grown accustomed; no un- 
derbred compliments; no ambiguous glances from men. 
It angered her to observe that Harvey did not seem at 
all wearied; that he conversed more naturally than 
usual in a mixed company, especially with the hostess, 
One whisper—and how would Harvey look upon his 
friend’s wife? But the moment had not come. 

She left as early as possible, parting from Sibyl] as 
she had met her, with eyes that scarce Fissembled their 
malignity. 

hen Hugh and his wife were left together, Sibyl 
abstained from remark on Alma; it was Carnaby who 
introduced the subject. ‘‘Don’t you think Mrs. Rolfe 
looked seedy?”’ 

‘Work and excitement,’’ was the quiet answer. ‘‘I 
think it more than likely she will break down.”’ 

*“Tt’s a confounded pity. Why, she has grown old 
all at once. She’s losing her good looks. Did you 
notice that her eyes were a little bloodshot?’’ 

‘Yes, I noticed it. I didn’t like her look at all.’’ 

Hugh, as his custom was, paced the floor. Nowa- 
days he could not keep still, and he had contracted an 
odd habit of swinging his right arm, with fist clinched, 
as though relieving his muscles after some unusual 
constraint. 

‘*By Jove, Sibyl, when I compare her with you!—I 
feel sorry for Rolfe; can’t help it. Why didn’t you 
stop this silly business before it went so far?’’ 

“That’s a characteristic question, dear boy,’’ Sibyl 
replied merrily. ‘‘There are more things in life—par- 
ticularly woman’s lite—than your philosophy ever 
dreamed of. Alma has quite outgrown me, and I begin 
to suspect that she won’t honor me with her acquaint 
ance much longer.”’ 

“Why?” 

“For one thing, we belong to different worlds, don’t 
you see; and the difference, in future, will be rather 
considerable.” 

‘‘Well, I’m sorry. Rolfe isn’t half the man he was. 
Why on earth didn’t he ry! it? He hates it, any one 
can see. Why, if I were in his place—”’ 

Sibyl interrupted with her mellow laughter. 

- You wouldn’t be a bit wiser. It’s the fate of men 
—except those who have the courage to beat their wives. 
You know you came back to England at my heels when 
you didn’t. want to. Now, a little energy, a little prac- 
tiee with the horsewhip—”’ 

Carnaby made pretense of laughing. But he turned 
away his face: the jest had too serious an application. 
Yes, yes, if he had disregarded Sibyl’s wishes, and 
stayed on the other side of the world! It seemed to 
him strange that she could speak of the subject so 
lightly ; he must have been more successful than he 
thought in concealing his true state of mind. 

“Rolfe tells me he has got a house at Gunnersbury.’’ 

‘Yes; he mentioned it to me. Why Gunnersbury? 
There must be some reason they don’t tell us.’’ 

‘Ask his wife,’’ said Hugh impatiently. “‘No doubt 
the choice is hers.”’ 

‘No doubt. But I don’t think,” added Siby) mus- 
ingly, ‘‘I shall ask Alma that or anything else. I don’t 
think I care much for Alma in her new development. 
For a time I shall try leaving her alone.”’ 

‘“‘Well, I’m sorry for poor old Rolfe,” 
Hugh. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


On Monday morning Hugh Carnaby received a letter 
from Mrs. Ascott Larkfield. It was years since Sibyl's 
mother had written to him, and the present missive, 
scrawled in an unsteady hand, gave him some concern, 
Mrs. Larkfield wrote that she was very ill, so ill that 
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she had abandoned hope of recovery. She asked him 
whether, as her son-in-law, he thought it right that she 
should be abandoned io the care of strangers. It was 
the natural result, no doubt, of her impoverished con- 
dition; such was the world; had she still been wealthy, 
her latter days would not have been condemned to soli- 
tude. But let him remember that she still had in her 
dis l an income of about six hundred pounds, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have passed to 
Sibyl; by a will on the point of being executed, this 
money would benefit a charitable institution. To him 
this might be a matter of indifference ; she merely men- 
tioned the fact to save Sibyl a possible disappointment. 

Hugh and his wife, when both had read the letter, 
exchanged uneasy glances. 

‘It isn’t the money,’’ said Carnaby. ‘‘Hang the 
money! But—after all, Sibyl, she’s your mother.”’ 

‘And what does that mean?’’ Sibyl returned coldly. 
“Shall [ feel the least bit of sorrow if she dies? Am I 
to play the hypocrite just because this woman brought 
me i.to the world? We have always hated each other, 
and whose fault? When I was a child, she left me to 
dirty-minded, thieving servants; they were my teach- 
ers, and it’s wonderful enough that—that nothing worse 
came of it. When I grew up, she left me to do as I 
pleased—anything so that I gave her no trouble. Do 
you wish me to go and pretend—”’ 

“TI tell you what—lI’ll run down to Weymouth my- 
self, shall 1? Perhaps 1 might arrange something—for 
her comfort, ] mean.”’ 

Sibyl carelessly assented. Having business in town, 
Hugh could not start till afternoon, but he would reach 
Weymouth by half-past six, and might manage to be 
back again in time for Mrs. Rolfe’s concert to-morrow. 

“T shouldn’t put myself to any inconVenience on 
thet account,”’ said Sibyl, smiling. 

‘Out of regard for Rolfe, that’s all.”’ 

He left home at eleven, transacted his business, and 
at half-past one turned in for lunch at a Strand restau- 
rant before proceeding to Waterloo. As he entered, 
he saw Mis. Rolfe, alone at one of the tables; she was 
drawing on her gloves, about to leave. They met with 
friend!v greeting, though Hugh, from the look with 
which Mrs. Rolfe recognized him, had a conviction that 
his growing dislike of her was fully reciprocated. In 
the Brief talk before Alma withdrew, he told her that 
he was going down into the country. 

‘To Coventry?”’ she asked, turning her eyes upon him. 

‘“‘No; to Weymouth. Mrs. Larkfield is no better, 
I’m afraid, and—Sibyl wants me to see her.”’ 

“*Then you won't be back—’’ 

“For to-morrow?—oh yes, I shall certainly be back 
in time, unless anything very serious prevented me. 
Tiere’s a good train from Weymouth at 10.10—gets in 
about half-past two. I shall easily get to Prince’s Hall 
by three.”’ 

Alma again regarded him, and seemed on the point 
of saying something, but she turned her head, rose, and 
rather hastily took leave. Hugh remarked to himself 
that she looked even worse by daylight than in the 
evening; decidedly, she was making herself ill—per- 
haps, he added, the best thing that could happen. 

For his luncheon he had small appetite. The jour- 
ney before him was a nuisance, and the meeting at the 
end of it more disagreeable than anything he had ever 
undertaken. What a simple matter life would be, but 
for women! That Sibyl should detest her mother was 
ee natural enough, all things considered; but he 
neartily wished they were on better terms. He felt 
that Sibyl must have suffered in character, to some 
extent, by this abnormal antipathy. He did not blame 
her; her self-defense this morning proved that she had 
ground for judging her mother sternly; and perhaps, 
as she declared, only by her own strength and goodness 
had she been saved from the worst results of parental 
neglect. Hugh did not often meditate upon such 
things, but just now he felt impatience and disgust 
with women who would not care properly for their 
children. Poor old Rolfe’s wife, for instance, what 
business had she to be running at large about London, 
giving concerts, making herself ill and ugly, while her 
little son was left to a governess and servants? He had 
haif a mind to write a letter to old Rolfe. But no; that 
kind of thing was too dangerous, even between the 
nearest friends. Men must not quarrel: women did 
more than enough of that. Sibyl and Alma had as good 
as fallen out; the less they saw of each other the better. 
Ani now he had to face a woman, perhaps dying, who 
would doubtless rail by the hour at her own daughter. 
O Heaven! for a breath of air on sea or mountain or 
prairie! Couid he stand this life much longer? 

Driving to Waterloo, he thought of Mrs. Larkfield’s 
bequest to the charitable institution. Six hundred 
pounds might be a paltry income, but one could make 
use of it. A year ago, to be sure, he would have felt 
more troubled by the loss; at present he had reason tv 
look forward hopefully, so far as money could repre- 
sent hope. The cycle business was moving; as likely 
as not, it would ultimately enrich him. There was 
news, too, from that fellow Dando in Queensland, who 
declared that his smelting process, gradually improved, 
had b>gun to yield results, and talked of starting a new 
company. Hugh’s business of the morning had been in 
this connection: by inquiry in the City he had learned 
that Dando’s report might be relied upon, and that 
capital which had seemingly vanished Would certainly 
yield a small dividend this year. He was thankful that 
he could face Mrs. Larkfield without the shame of in- 
terested motives. Let her do what she Jiked with her 
money; he went to see the woman merely out of hu- 
mane feeling, sense of duty; and assuredly no fortune- 
hunter had ever imposed upon himself a more distaste- 
ful office. 

On alighting at the station, he found that the only 
ecin, other than gold, which he had in his pocket was a 
shilling. In accordance with usage, he would have 
given the cabman an extra sixpence, had he ssed 
it. When the man saw a tender of his legal fare, he, 
also in accordance with usage, broadened his mouth, 
tossed the coin on his palm, and pointedly refrained 
from thanks. At another time Hugh might have disre- 
gurded this professional suavity, but a little thing ex- 
asperated his present mood. 

““Well?’’ he exclaimed, in a voice that drew the at- 
tention of every one near. ‘‘Is it your fare or not? 
Learn better manners, vicious brute!”’ 
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Before the driver could recover breath to shout a 


primitive insult, Hugh walked into the station. Here, 
while his wrath was still hot, a man tearing at full 
speed to catch a train on another platform bumped 
violently against him. He clinched his fist, and, but 
for the gasped apology, might have lost himself in 
blind rage. As it was, he inwardly cursed railway 
stations, cursed England, cursed civilization. His 
muscles were quivering; sweat had started to his fore- 
head. A specialist in nervous pathology would have 
judged Hugh Carnaby a dangerous person on this Mon- 
day afternoon. 

He took his ticket, and, having some minutes to wait, 
moved toward the bookstall. By his side, as he scanned 
the papers, stood a lady who had just made a purchase ; 
the salesman seemed to have handed her insufticient 
change, for she said to him, in a clear, business-like 
voice, ‘‘It was half a crown that I gave you.” 

At the sound of these words, Hugh turned sharply and 
looked at the speaker. She was a woman of thirty-five, 
solidly built, well dressed without display of fashion; 
the upper part of her face was hidden by,a gray veil, 
through which her eyes shone. Intent on recovering 
her money, she did not notice that the man beside her 
was looking and listening with the utmost keenness; 
nor, on turning away at length, was she aware that 
Hugh followed. He pursued her, at a yard’s distance, 
down the platform, and into the covered passage which 
leads to another part of the station. Here, perhaps be- 
cause the footstep behind her sounded distinctly, she 
gave a backward glance, and her veiled eyes met Car- 
naby’s. At once he stepped to her side. ‘‘I don’t think 
I can be mistaken,’ were his low, cautiously spoken 
words, while he gazed into her face with stern fixed- 
**You remember me, Mrs. Maskell, no doubt.”’ 

“T do not, sir. You certainly are mistaken.” 

She replied in a voice which so admirably counter- 
feited a French accent that Hugh could not but smile, 
even while setting his teeth in anger at her impudence. 

‘‘Oh! that settles it. As you have two tongues, you 
naturally have two names—probably more. I happened 
to be standing by you at the bookstall a moment ago. 
It’s a great bore; I was just starting on a journey; but 
I must trouble you to come with me to the nearest 
police station. You have too much sense to make any 
fuss about it.”’ 

The woman glanced this way and that. Two or 
three people were hurrying through the passage, but 
they perceived nothing unusual. 

**You have a choice,”’ said Carnaby, ‘‘between my 
companionship and that of the policeman. Make up- 
your mind.” 

“TI don’t think you will go so far as that, Mr. Car- 
naby,’’ said the other, with self-possession and in her 
natural voice. 

‘*Why not?’’ 

‘‘Becaus?2 I can tell you something that will interest 
you very much—something that nobody else can.”’ 

**What do you mean?”’ he asked roughly. 

“It refers to yourgwvife; that’s all I need say just 
now. 

**You are lying.”’ 

*‘As you please. Let us go.”’ 

She moved on with unhurried step, and turned to- 
ward the nearest cab-rank. Pausing within sight of 
the vehicles, she looked again at her companion. 
“Would you rather have a little quiet talk with me 
in a four-wheeler, or drive straight to—?”’ 

Hugh’s brain was in commotion. The hint of secrets 
concerning his wife had not its full effect in the mo- 
ment of utterance; it sounded the common artifice of 
a criminal. But Mrs. Maskell’s cool audacity gave 
significance to her words; the two minutes’ walk had 
made Hugh as much afraid of her as she could be of 
him. Ue stared at her, beset with horrible doubts. 

‘‘Won’t it be a pity to miss your train?’’ she said, 
with a friendly smile. ‘**I can give you my address.” 

*“‘No doubt you can. Look here—it was a toss-up 
whether I should let you go or not, until you said that. 
If you had begged off, ten to one I should have thought 
I might as well save myself trouble. But after that 
cursed lie—”’ 

‘‘That’s the second time you’ve used the word, Mr. 
Carnaby. I’m not accustomed to it, and I shouldn’t 
have thought you would speak in that way to a lady.” 

He was aghast at her assurance, which, for some 
reason, made him only the more inclined to listen to 
her. He beckoxed a cab. 

‘‘Where shall we drive to?” 

“Say Clapham Junction.”’ 

They entered the four-wheeler, and, as soon as it 
began to move out of the station, Mrs. Maskeil leaned 
back. Her claim to be considered a lady suffered no 
contradiction from her look, her movements, or her 
speech; throughout the strange dialogue she had be- 
haved with remarkable self-command, and made use of 
the aptest phrases without a sign of effort. In the 
years which had elapsed since she filled the position of 
housekeeper to Mrs. Carnaby, she seemed to have 
gained in the externals of refinement; though even at 
that time her manners wee noticeably good. 

‘Raise your veil, please,’’ said Hugh, when he had 
pulled up the second window. 

She obliged him, and showed a face of hard yet 
regular outline, which would have been almost hand- 
some but for its high cheek-bones and coarse lips. 

‘‘And you have been going about all this time, 
openly?” 

‘With discretion. Iam not perfect, unfortunately. 
Rather than lose sixpence at the bookstall, I forgot my- 
self. That’s a woman’s weakness; we don’t easily get 
over it.” 

‘‘What put it into your head to speak of my wife?’ 

*‘T had to gain time, had I not?’’ 

In a sudden burst of wrath, Hugh banged the win- 
dow open; but, before he could call to the cabman, a 
voice sounded in his ear, a.clear quick whisper, the lips 
that spoke all but touching him. 

“Do you know that your wife is Mr. Redgrave’s mis- 
tress?” 

He fell back. There was no blood in his face; his 
eyes stared hideously. ‘‘Say that again, and I’ll crush 
the life out of you!”’ 

“*You look like it, but you won’t. 
is too valuable.”’ 

‘‘1t’s the vilest lie ever spoken by whore and thief.” 
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**You are not polite, Mr. Carnaby.” 

She still controlied herself, but in fear, as quick 
glances showed. And her fear was not unreasonable: 
the man glared murder. . ; 

‘Stop that, and tell me what you have to say.”’ 

Mrs. Maskell raised the wankow again. “You have 
compelled me, you see. It’s a pity. I don’t want to 
make trouble.”’ 

‘*‘What do you know of Redgrave?”’ 

‘I keep house for him at Wimbledon.” 

“You?” 

‘*Yes. I have done so for about a year.” 

“‘And does he know who you are?”’ 

‘‘Well—perhaps not quite. He engaged me on the 
Continent. A friend of his (and of mine) recommended 
me, and he had reason to think I should be trustworthy, 
Don’t misunderstand me. I am housekeeper—rien de 

lus. It’s a position of confidence. Mr. Redgrave— 
ut you know him,” 

The listener’s face was tumid and discolored, hig 
eyes bloodshot. With fearful intensity he watched 
every movement of Mrs. Maskell’s features. ‘‘How do 
you know I know him?”’ 

‘*You’ve been at his place. 
you didn’t see me; and before I saw you I 
voice. One remembers voices, you know,.”’ 

‘Goon. What else have you seen or heard?”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Carnaby has been there, too.”’ 

“IT know that!’’ Hugh shouted rather than spoke, 
‘She was there with Mrs. Fenimore—Redgrave’s sister, 
and several other people.”’ 

“Yes; last summer. I — sight of her as she 
was sitting in the veranda, and it amused me to think 
how little she suspected who was looking at her. But 
she has been there since.”’ 

‘*When?” 

Mrs. Maskell consulted her memory, and indicated a 
day in the past winter. She could not at this moment 
recall the exact date, but had a note of it. Mrs. Car. 
naby came at a late hour of the evening, and left very 
early the next day. ; 

‘‘How are you going to make this lie seem probable?” 
asked Hugh, a change of voice betraying the dread with 
which he awaited her answer; for the time of which 
she spoke was exactly that when Redgrave had offered 
himself as a partner in the firm of Mackintosh & Co, 
‘‘Do you want me to believe that she came and went so 
that every one could see her?’’ - 

“Oh no. I was new to the place then, and full of 
curiosity. I have my own ways of getting to know 
what I wish to know. Remember, once more, that it’s 
very easy to recognize a voice. I told you that I was 
in a position of confidence. Whenever Mr, Redgrave 
wishes for quietness, he has only to mention it; our 
servants are well disciplined. I, of course, am never 
seen by visitors, whoever they may be, and whenever 
they come; but it happens occasionally that I see them, 
even when Mr. Redgrave doesn’t think it. Still, he is 
sometimes very careful indeed, and so he was on that 
particular evening. You remember that his rooms 
have French windows—a Gonvenient arrangement. 
The front door may be locked and bolted, but the peo- 
ple come and go for all that.” 

“That’s the bungalow, is it?”? muttered Carnaby. 
‘“‘And how often do you pretend you have heard her 
voice?” 

“Only that once.* 

It was worse than if she had answered ‘Several 
times.’’ Hugh looked long at her, and she bore his 
gaze with indifference. ‘‘You don’t pretend that you 
saw her?”’ 

“‘No, I didn’t see her.’’ 

‘Then, if you are not deliberately lying, you have 
made a mistake.”’ 

Mrs. Maskell smiled and shook her head. 

‘What words did you hear?”’ 

‘‘Oh—talk. Nothing very particular.” 

“T want to know what it was.”’ 

‘Well, as far as I could make out, Mrs. Carnaby 
was going to get a bicycle, and wanted to know what 
was the best. Not much harm in that,’’ she added, 
with a silent laugh. 

Hugh sat with his hands on his knees, bending for- 
ward. He said nothing for a minute or two, and at 
length looked to the window. ‘‘You were going back 
to Wimbledon?’’ 

“Yes. I have only been in town for an hour or 
two.” 

‘Is Redgrave there?”’ 

**No; he’s away.”’ 

“Very well; I am going with you. 
out for me on what date that happened.”’ 

‘Certainly. But what is the understanding between 
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us? 
Hugh saw too well that any threat would be idle. 
Whether this woman had told the truth or not, her 
position in Redgrave’s house, and the fact of Red- 
grave’s connection with the firm of Mackintosh—of 
which she evidently was not aware—put it in her 
power to strike a fatal blow at Sibyl]. He still assured 
himself that she was lying—how doubt it and maintain 
his sanity?—but the lie had a terrible support in cir- 
cumstances. Who. could hear this story without ad- 
mitting the plausibility of its details? A man such as 
Redgrave, wealthy and a bachelor; a woman, such as 
Sibyl, beautiful, fond of luxurious living ; her husband 
in an embarrassed position—how was it that he, a man 
of the world, had never seen things in this light? Doubt- 
less his anxiety had blinded him; that, and his abso- 
lute faith in Sibyl, and Redgrave’s frank friendliness. 
Even if he obtained (as he would) complete evidence of 
Sibyl’s honesty, Mrs. Maskell could still dare him to 
take a step against her. How many people were at 
her mercy? He might be sure that she would long ago 
have stood in the dock but for her ability to make 
scandalous and ruinous revelations. Did Redgrave 
know that he had a high-class criminal in his employ- 
ment? Possibly he knew it well enough. There was 
no end to the appalling pei rye ar of this discov- 
ery. Hugh remembered what he had said in talk with 
Harvey Rolfe about the rottenness of society. Never 
had he felt himself so much a coward as in face of this 
woman, whose shameless smile covered secrets and in- 
famies innumerable. 
(Continued next week.) 
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